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A Horticultural Trip to California. 


RIDE of 7,000 miles across a continent and back again, to view a land full of majestic 
scenery, cloud-capped mountains, and fruitful orchards, whose shores are washed by 
the waves of the peaceful Pacific, gives to an excursion party an interest of more than ordi- 
nary value, and brings forward incidents and memories worthy of the enthusiasm and zeal 
of more than one able pen. None can do ample justice to the task of describing that vast 
field of 2,500 miles, which stretches on and on, with unlimitable expanse, from Chicago to 
San Francisco. Those wide regions were the work of thousands of years of creation, and 
it will yet be many hundred years before the true idea of their magnificence and worth 
becomes appreciated. Our editorial capacity has been specially directed toward the evi- 
dences of horticultural progress and knowledge in California. And first of all we mention 
a visit to 
The Fruit Orchards of Santa Clara. 


Leaving San Francisco one bright morning, we took the cars of the San Jose Railroad, 
and after passing through a territory skirted on the east by the waters of the San Francisco 
Bay, and on the other by fields of grain, stretching upward in undulating slopes to the top 
of the coast range of hills, 500 to 1,000 feet high, we reached Sante Clara, after a ride of 
nearly 60 miles. On the opposite side of the Bay, as we pass along, we observe in the 
distance, a number of low buildings, and are informed that extensive salt meadows are 
found there, where the water is admitted and afterwards evaporated, enabling the manufac- 
ture of salt to be easily and largely carried on. This form of individual enterprise would 
not seem so singular, were it not for the fact that salt can be produced only on one side of 
the Bay, and that on the east ; while on the western, the nature of the water renders it abso- 
lutely impossible. The lands, during the entire distance from San Francisco to Santa 
Clara, are a constant succession of large and beautiful farms, mostly covered with waving 
grain or wild oats. For twenty miles or more the prices of these lands will average from 
$300 to $1,000 per acre, and not easily procured even at those figures. It is held mostly 
for private residences, controlled by a few wea'thy families, who desire only the admission 
of a good class of residents, able to make valuable improvements and become good neighbors. 
The farm of D. O. Mills, known widely for its extensive dairy (Milbrae dairy, which has 
500 cows milked daily, and supplies the Occidental Hotel), and also of W. C. Ralston, both 
officers of the Bank of California, are especially noticeable for their size, richness, and the 
architectural magnificence of their mansions. One mansion, lately crected, belonging to 
Mr. Mills, is the finest ever built, west of Chicago, and presents an imposing appearance, 
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as it graces a little elevation at the foot of one of the coast hills. We see immense fields, 
known as volunteer lands, upon which grow second crops of wheat, oats, &c., started from 
self-sown seed, dropped in the harvest of the previous year. These lands yield excellent 
crops, sometimes as high as 25 bushels of wheat per acre, and thence downward to 10 and 
15. But they are esteemed more valuable as hay lands. Real genuine timothy or herds grass 
and clover are unknown in California. It is almost impossible to form a sod by sowing 
any variety or amount of grass seed. The only hay, in fact the staple crop of the country, 
is the wheat and oat straw, left after harvest. It is gathered loosely in immense piles or 
winnows, often reaching 20 feet high and 300 feet long, and compressed into bales of about 
300 lbs. each. These are carted to the depots or landings, and again form tremendous 
piles of freight, often reaching 50 feet high, 50 feet wide, and 500 ieet long. This hay-is 
forwarded to San Franciscu and sold for an average price of 45 to 50 cents per one hundred 
lbs., or from $9 to $10 a ton. 

During the month of May this entire valley is full of wild flowers, of exquisite bloom and 
splendid hues. Upon a single hill side there will be a mass of flowers of one solid color, 
deep yellow; a little farther on would be another clump of light blue, and still another of 
exquisite crimson. In fact, a person can hardly make a step but it would be in a bed of 
flowers, and such flowers, only a botanist can really appreciate. 

Santa Clara is a pleasant town of perhaps 2,500 inhabitants, and contains a few splendidly 
managed fruit farms. We visited first that of Mr. L. A. Gould, where an entire farm of 
94 acres is devoted exclusively to fruit; 35 acres are alone planted in strawberries, and 
undoubtedly it is the largest strawberry farm on the Pacific coast. Two crops of berries 
are gathered every year. The first crop commences the last of April, and continues a 
couple of months, then partially ceases, a few berries continuing to ripen during the entire 
Summer, and then the second crop appears again in September, and lasts a couple of months 
longer. The Longworth’s Prolific is considered by far the finest for amateur or market 
purposes; the Wilson is only moderately successful, while the Jucunda bears continuously 
from April to December. I did not observe as large berries as we often find in our own 
eastern fields, still it was not the best season for examination. Mr. Gould stated that he 
had often gathered thousands of baskets daily, where the average size would be four inches 
in circumference to each berry, while larger specimens of six and seven inches were very 
common. Over the remaining portion of his farm, about sixty acres, he has planted the 
land entirely with standard and small fruits. Seventy men are employed constantly in the 
busiest season of the year, in planting, cultivating and gathering. At the time of my visit 
early pears were just beginning to arrive. The Madeleine had already been gathered, and 
the Dearborn Seedling was very plenty. This pear is very popular with California growers, 
comes in at a time when there are few other pears in the market, has a pleasant, agreeable 
taste, and good size. The average of the fruit we beheld would be about the size of a good 
medium Roxbury Russet apple ; color, bright lemon yellow; quality, however, not spicy or 
aromatic. The farm is divided into blocks of regular size. Along each wagon road, be- 
tween the blocks, are planted rows of cherry trees. Back of these are planted, in distances 
of about fifteen feet, standard pears, apricots, plums, and a few apples. Between each row 
of trees there is also planted a row of grapes, which, growing in true California style, 
ramble all over the ground and display their glorious clusters in close proximity to the lap 
of mother earth. The pears are packed in square chests, of about two-thirds of a bushel, 
and the Dearborn variety was then bringing $1.50 per box in the market. 

The best varieties most popularly preferred for planting were the Bartlett, Flemish 
Beauty (which escapes blight here entirely), and Beurre Clairgeau. Common varieties 
bring $1 to $1.50 per box, but Bartlett and other specimens, choice assorted, bring $2.50 
to $3.50. A rough estimate of this fruit orchard, which numbers 9,000 trees and 8,000 
vines, placed the production at about 20,000 bushels. Tho crop of strawberries is abvut 
100,000 Ibs. per annum, each pound being two-thirds of a quart, and bringing an average 
price of ten cents. The crop of cherries is also estimated at 15,000 lbs., which range from 
60 cents down to 20 cents per lb. These have been exceedingly profitable, this class of 


fruit having yet not been over done. The Black Tartarian is universally successfully 
cultivated. 


The entire place is irrigated from an elevated tank, supplied from an artesian well, 
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sunk 150 feet, which flows night and day, and is their only resource in the long dry time. 
Mr. Gould has near his house some fine specimens of fig trees, also splendid English walnut 
trees, fully thirty feet high, and as many broad, bearing profusely. An Isabella grape 
vine covers an arbor about 25 feet square, yielding 300 lbs. annually. Mr. Gould has 
favored us with a detailed statement of his success in fruit culture, which we herewith sub- 


join, and we will in another letter refer more particularly to the great pear orchard of the 
Santa Clara College. . 


Epitor Hortrcutturist: My grounds contain 96 acres, 73 of which are devoted to fruit. 
No. of apple trees about 4,000, pear trees 3,350, cherry trees 500, English walnut, apricot, 
peach, plum, prune, quince, fig and shade trees, number about 1,200. Two acres of white, 
and eight acres of black grapes; two acres Kittaninny and Early Wilson blackberries, and 
about 35 acres of strawberries; a large portion of which are grown among the trees, and 
irrigated by means of red wood boxes or fluming, connected with three artesian wells that 
flow continually. 

That portion of the orchard without berries is not irrigated, as I have proved to my own 
satisfaction, that both tree and fruit do better without irrigation. 

I have 13 miles under drain to protect the trees where so much water is used for the 
berries. We have very few enemies to fruit culture here, and almost our only obstacle to 
success, pecuniarily, is the lack of a sufficient market near our productions. 

My choice varieties of pears, for profitable cultivation, after fifteen years’ experience in 
this country are: Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Duchess, Beurre Hardy, Beuerre Clairgeau, 
Winter Nelis, and Eastern Beurre. Of apples: Red Astrachan, Danver’s Red, White 
Astrachan, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Yellow Bell-flower, Spitzbergen, Bald- 
win, Hoover, Smith’s Cider, White Winter Pearmain, and Yellow Newtown Pippin. Of 
cherries: May Duke, Black Eagle, Elton, Black Tartarian, and Napoleon Bigarreau. 

The cultivation of the English Walnut in this country promises success, and I now think 
if I had cultivated this fruit largely, instead of the more perishable kinds, I should have 
been at present receiving ample rewards for my labor. 

The Osage Orange hedge, five-eighths of a mile long, in protecting the orchard front 
from the depredations of both stock and bipeds, is exceedingly useful, and can be easily 
cultivated in our dry climate without irrigation. 

Amount of strawberries, produce of Longworth’s Prolific and Jucunda varieties, for the 
year 1869: 100,000 pounds, or 50 tons. 

8,860 boxes of apples marketed as follows: Japan and China, 3,450 boxes; Honolulu 
200; Mexico, 250; San Francisco, 2,628; dried, 332; ground for vinegar, 2,000. 

4,609 boxes pears marketed, as follows: San lrancisco, 1,729 boxes; Chicago and Bos- 
ton, 600; dried, 2,000; fed to stock, 280. 

Cherries, 12,000 pounds; White grapes, 13,000 pounds; Black grapes, 52,000 pounds. 

Santa Ciara, CAL. L. A. Goup. 
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Raspberries in Illinois. 


PROMISED to notice the difference between the Mammoth Cluster Raspberry and the 

Collinsville. I can find no difference as far as I can see. They were ripe together, at 

same time ; taste alike, and have the same shape. I give herewith notes of several varieties 
arranged in order of the time of ripening: 

Doolittle, yield moderate. Ohio Everbearing, good crop, also yields a fair crop in the 
fall. Surprize, not so good as Miami. Ellisdule, better than the Purple Cane, also hardier. 
Miami, or Collinsville, same as Mammoth Cluster. Philadelphia, yield well, second quality. 
Arnold's Red, winter killed, second quality. Yellow Canada, wicter killed, second quality. 
Clark, quality good; does not set full, large berries; fruit stalk also dries sooner than the 


Antwerp. G. Drew. 
Bunker Hitt, Itt. 
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Woodward’s Gardens, San Francisco, Cal. 


N attractive feature of San Francisco, is the famous Woodward Gardens, located about 

a mile and a half from the centre of the city, and styled by some the Central Park of 
the Pacific. The grounds comprise only five acres, but so arranged by the disposition of 
galleries and buildings, and the planting of trees and shrubs, as to appear fully twice the 
size. In comparison with the surrounding country, its barren hill-tops and sandy fields, 
these pleasant gardens really (more than customary) appear a little ‘‘ beauty spot ” of orna- 
mental character. 

Mr. R. B. Woodward, formerly of Rhode Island, having removed to San Francisco, and 
there accumulated a fortune in active business, purchased the land in 1860, just in the 
suburbs of the city, as an investment. He gradually added trees, shrubs and ornamental 
buildings within, in order to form pleasant home grounds for a future residence. 
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View of Woodward@’s Conservatdéries, San Francisco, Cal. ° 


Their beauty attracted the public attention, and requests to visit them became so fre- 
quent, that a special day was set apart each week for visitors; a small charge was made for 
admission, and the proceeds handed over to the Sanitary Fund during the time of our 
recent rebellion. 

The public attendance became so great, and the reputation of the place having so widely 
extended, the grounds were at last given up for private purposes, and thrown open to the 
public for daily Wsits and pleasant enjoyment, and they have thus become, within five years, 
the great resort of the people of the city, combining in one entertainment the pleasures of 
the park, the garden and the museum. 

Directly in front of the entrance is the large Conservatory, with all the smaller ones 
connecting. There are five in all, supplied with an abundance of plants, gathered from all 
parts of the world. .Here, in one beautiful view from the art gallery, we behold one house 
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devoted exclusively to tropical fruits and palms, the Banana, Plaintain, Coffee tree, Tama- 
rind, Pine apple, Rose apple, Alligator pear, Cherimoyer tree, eight varieties of Palms, 
three of Pandanus, while here and there, in the other greenhouses, are scattered Dracanas 
(eight varieties), Caladums, Begonias, Coleus, Marantas, Crotons, Ferns, Agaves and 
Aloes, while a few Cinnamon and Camphor trees complete the representatives of the tropics. 

In the same serics of houses are found trees from a more temperate climate. Tle Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, (‘amellia japonicas, in many varieties ; India-rubber tree in many varie- 
pm Orange, Lime, Lemon and Citron trees, six varieties of the Auricaria and the 

zalea. 

Our American greenhouse plants did not all appear as thrifty as with us on the Atlantic 
slope ; the ornamental leaved plants seeming to suffer greatly. The Coleus was hardly as 
finely colored as we have here, but the Begonias were overflowing with bloom. it was cer- 
tainly intensely interesting to behold, grouped into one place, trees from all parts of the 
world. Here is the India-rubber tree from Central America, fifteen feet high; there the 
Camphor tree from India; again, the Orange tree from Mexico or the West Indies, and in 
a corner the Banana or the Sago Palm. The Coffee tree from Arabia and from Australia. 
Acacias, beyond number, also are gathered there. 
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View of Observatory, Lake and Ornamental Grounds. 


Connected with the conservatories is a museum, devoted to curious specimens of stuffed 
animals and birds. In one of the rooms was a specimen of the bark of one of the big 
trees of California, thirty-two inches thick. 

In the centre of the large conservatory is a Fine Art Gallery, containing many acceptible 
paintings, the vestibule to which is lined with tiles painted after the fashion of the olden 
days of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

In the rear of the greenhouses is a pond devoted to aquatic animals, fish, etc., and for 
pleasure sailing in a circular boat. Back of these are the dens and cages, where are 
gathered living animals peculiar to the mountains and coast, as also some imported from 
the tropics. 
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Select List of Roses. 


In an adjoining yard, approached by a tunnel under the street, is a large amphitheatre, 
where stalks the camel and its young, and on stages are chained the panther, black and 
cinnamon bears, with other living curiosities dispersed at convenient distances. 

The gardens have a natural ascent of fifty or more feet, rising first behind the museum 
and conservatories, on the summit of which is placed a fine Turkish Observatory, seen in 
illustration No. 2. From this can be caught a charming glimpse of the entire extent of 
the gardens and of the crowds beneath intent on solid pleasure. The sides of the hill are 
planted thickly in trees, and the observatory is hidden from sight, save its very top. 

In various parts of the garden, along the walks or on the lawns, and particularly in front 
of the conservatories, are grouped specimens of native and foreign trees, flourishing with 
the slightest care, and affording a delightful sight to the botanist or tree lover. We saw 
the Norfolk Island Pine, 10 ft.; Acacia verticillata, 20 ft., from Australia ; Acacia linearius, 
25 ft., from Australia ; Callistema lanceolata, from New Holland ; Pittosporum Tobera, from 
Japan; Cupressus lawsoniana, 20 ft.; Japanese loquat, 12 ft.; Leptospermum lanigerum, 
15 ft.; Pinus insignis, 20 to 30 ft.; Veronica macrocarpa, from New Zealand ; European 
lauruntine; Metaluca decurrata, 25 ft., from New Holland; Melrosia, from New South 
Wales; Fabiana imbricata, 5 ft.; Japan Spindle tree; Dwarf pomegranate, from West 
Indies; Chinese Cypress; Vinca Major, 6 ft. by 8 ft.; Deodar Cedar, 15 ft. high by 10 ft. 
broad—this tree is remarkable for its beautiful, graceful, drooping habit. Peruvian Mastic 
tree, remarkable for its large head, 20 ft. high and as broad; Norway Spruce, 30 ft. high. 

The short time limited to our stay prevented fuller notes as to the trees and shrubs. It 
is sufficient to say that beyond a few specimens of native cedars, spruce and cypress, the 
entire collection of ornamental trees, plants, etc., has been gathered from foreign countries, 
and here thrive with perfect luxuriance in the open air. As yet no gardens in the world 
can present contrasts of so vivid a nature, nor grow trees from sections so widely remote, 
as has been done here. 

In ministering pleasure to the tastes of the’ visitors who have constantly visited the 
grounds, Mr. Woodward has unconsciously given a lesson of great importance. He has 
pointed out the absolute possibility of the introduction of trees from foreign countries, and 
demonstrated their successful culture. 

Ornamental gardening, hereafter on the Pacific coast, will receive an impetus from the 
influence of these facts, and already we find many streets and public and private grounds 
adorned with choice shade or ornamental trees from Australia or the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Was ever a country so gifted as California, where, in one garden, can be grown trees 
from the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada, by the side of the tropical palm, coffee and 
orange ; where, too, the apple and pear, from our Atlantic States, thrive ; where the cacti 
blooms with the geranium, where Australian, Chinese and Japan trees twine and droop and 
mingle their branches together, and still the bear and panther tumble over the lawn, or the 
beaver works his silent way among the waters of the meandering streams, or the fountain 
bubbles out its lucent music at same time with the richer melodies of the Mocking Bird. 

The grounds have cost, exclusive of land, over $100,000, and still the proprietor is add- 
ing every available curiosity suitable to California climate and soil. Future visitors will 
find the collection of plants and trees deserving of an extended and interesting study. 


————_27e—__——_ 


Select List of Roses. 


He ARTH AND HOME suggests to a Tennessee subscriber the following list of stand- 
ard blooming roses : 


Marshal Niel, Safrano, Solfaterre, Honnora, Geo. Peabody, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
Madame Luijet, Isabella Sprunt, Paul Joseph, and Annie Vibert. 


Climbing Roses. 


The same journal recommends—Queen of the Prairies, Gem of the Prairies, Baltimore 
Belle, and Russell’s Cottage. 
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The Chambers’ Pear. 


E send a few specimens of the Chambers’ 

pear, which we consider the most profitable 

early pear we have in Kentucky. It brings double 
the price of other varieties of the same season. 

It was brought to this county (Jefferson) about 
seventy (70) years ago, by a Mr. Chambers, from 
Maryland, with some other varieties, this one 
proving to be the best. The tree is difficult to 
propagate, and long coming into bearing—from 
ten to twelve years. With age, it becomes a regu- 
lar and good bearer. 

Our crop of this variety has brought from four 
to six dollars per bushel in the Louisville market, 
this season. We have often realized twenty dol- 
lars per barrel, and never under four dollars per 
bushel. They are sought for by fruit dealers, in 
preference to all others. They ripen a few days 
after the Madeleine—one week. The Cham- 
bers commences to ripen about July 4th. We 
shipped our last on the 13th of July. From the 
specimens, we leave you to judge upon its eating 
qualities. 

The blight has played sad havoc in the pear 
orchards of this County and State generally, so far . 
as we have heard. Some orchards have suffered 
more severely than others. In this neighborhood, 
those orchards which have been highly cultivated 
received the “ brunt of the battle,” while those of 
little cultivation escaped with far less injury. 

We have an orchard of about one thousand trees, mostly situated upon an elevated posi- 
tion, with nothing to prevent the free circulation of air. We give but little cultivation, 
and that early in the spring. We have had but little blight, and firmly believe this is 
mainly the cause of our success. There are two other orchards in our neighborhood under 
a high state of cultivation, and surrounded by trees which prevents the free circulation of 
air; which, we think, was one cause of their suffering so much. The varieties mostly 
affected by the blight were, Doyenne d’Ete, Swan’s Orange, Belle Lucrative (badly), Eas- 
ter Beurre, Glout Morceau (badly ), Seckel (same), and some few others slightly. 

Hosss Sration, Ky. 8S. L. Gaar & Cox. 


Apples for Long Keepers. 
American Golden Russet. 

F first importance to every family and orchardist is a good late-keeping apple. A cellar 
well stored with them, in prime condition, has a mine of wealth, and a source for real 
pleasure which few ever reach. We always knew the American Golden Russet to be just 
this treasure, but never fully realized it as I have the present summer. Up to July Ist, 
they were in our market, as firm, crisp and tender, ‘sound to the core,” as the autumn 
before when gathered. It was a feast good to look upon, but one seldom presented ; for, as 
I know, a large majority use up their best late keepers long before they are in their prime. 
The Golden Russet is really not fit to eat till May and June. But “ how to keep it, mine 
all rot.”’ Pick carefully by hand each apple as (almost) so many eggs; place in a new oak 
apple barrel; fild full to the level; press in the head; leave in some cool shady place till 
cold weather ; then place in the cellar, free from frost, but as cool as possible without freez- 
ing; and the next June, any one so doing, can have as good an apple as was ever eaten, 
and far more pleasant and healthful than the too many early and half-matured apples of 

our fruit stands. Try it, and there is none better. O. 8. Wruty. 
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A Beautiful Flower Farm and Garden. 


URING the months of July and August last, we visited the flower grounds of Messrs. 
C. L. Allen & Co., near Queen’s Station, L. I. Here are gathered together, in one 
fine farm of over 50 acres, choice bulbs of all kinds known to commercial florists, and 
planted for testing and growth before sale. Japan furnishes lilies by the hundred thou- 
sand, and Europe sends over her choicest gladiolus and hyacinths. At the time of our 
visit the entire fields were gorgeous with the vari-colored hues of over 200 varieties of 
gladiolus, while beyond, in one solid block, could be seen fifty choice varieties of lilies, from 
the well known Auratum down to the common tiger lily. We never beheld such a sight. 
Here was a feast for the eye, equal to the highest imagination we had ever formed, of the 
beauty of flowers, while the senses were regaled with perfumes of most exquisite odor. 
Wonders have been accomplished within a short time. One year ago the land was an ordi- 
nary truck farm, and many portions of it seeded down to grass. Sincé then it has been 
thoroughly worked, this spring was re-planted in bulbs, and in an incredibly short space of 
time we beheld the field aglow with the successful growth of flowers, the most tasteful 
of earth’s curiosities. ; " 

The soil is peculiarly well adapted to the culture of flowers, being. of a fine loamy char- 
acter, light and easily worked, but deep, capable of withstanding the severest rays of the 
hot sun, or extensive droughth, without damage to the appearance of ‘the flowers or the suc- 
cessful maturing of the bulb. ; ean? 

There are now planted thirty acres entirely to flowers, of which eleven acres alone are 
covered with solid rows of tuberoses, estimated to average 80,000 good bulbs per acre, or 
nearly 900,000 in all. Seven acres are devoted to gladiolus, forming a fine solid block, almost 
deserving the name of ‘‘ Sea of Flowers.” Within this space are gathered something like 
150,000 bulbs of the choicest varieties, while of the smaller kinds there are estimated to be 
not far from 2,000,000 roots. 

A solid block of six acres of Jilies attracts our attention, and here are gathered all the 
old well known kinds, together with many new varieties not yet introduced, but full of 
remarkable characteristics. The field of Lilium Auratum alone contains over 75,000 in 
one body, in bloom, while of the other varieties, numbering fifty or more, there are at 
least 100,000. 

Among the other features of the farm is a fine specimen of ornamental gardening, a nar- 
row strip of ten feet in width running a thousand feet or more directly in front of the entire 
space devoted to the flower beds. Here are growing, with ample luxuriance, cannas, 
twelve varieties ; ricinus, five varieties ; coxcomb, dahlias, verbenas, and a few other mis- 
cellaneous plants of flowering character. We are pleased to see how easily a bed of such 
an ornamental character is made, and how little labor it apparently requires to keep it up. 

The peculiarly fine subtropical effects arising from the free use of the Cannas and 
Ricinus, are arguments for their general introduction into all private ornamental grounds 
throughout the country. 

The bed of Double Portulaccas was also noticed and admired. Here is a small bed of 
only twenty-five feet square, containing the most perfect strain of perfectly pure double 
portulaccas to be found in the United States. The flowers are of every hue, of the most 
intense scarlet, deep lilac, brilliant crimson, or plain yellow and white. Tne seeds from 
this little bed are said to be worth over $500. In one end of the large field is a space 
devoted to Double Balsams. Here is another record of astonishing success. Such Bal- 
sams would fire the enthusiasm of more than one lovely lady who has hitherto thought that 
her lady slipper of one tall stalk and a dozen flowers were perfectly satisfactory. These 
balsams form stout bushes about two feet high, with twenty-five to fifty side shoots branch- 
ing out close to the base of the principal stem, and loaded down with one continuous truss 
of large double flowers, almost as fine as roses. Some of them measured nearly three inches 
across, and we counted fourteen rows of petals on many of the flowers. The white colored 
varieties are noticeable for the sturdiness of the plants and luxuriance of bloom. Many of 
the stalks measured at the base, close to the ground, over an inch in diameter. Other 
varieties were also represented, numbering by actual count over a dozen colors, while one 
funny little dwarf variety, hardly six inches high, hugs the ground and shakes in the wind 
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its top-knot of crimson bloom. At the front end of the field are two long trellises of 500 
feet or more, to the centre line of each are trained in one row the climbing Ipomoea, and in 
the other the Cypress vine. How is it we see so little now in home gardens of this last 
charming climbing plant, with its deep green feathery foliage and showy flowers. Three 
varieties are grown here with red, white and rose colors. We have selected the best varie- 
ties of lilies and gladiolus that came under our notice, and herewith place them on record. 


Japan Lilies. 

The Lilium Auratum is still the queen of the group. Its large magnificent flower, with 
deep golden band and delicate spots, with still more exquisite and penetrating perfume, 
places it far beyond all other varieties for beauty and fragrance. It is easily grown, and if 
left undisturbed will continue to thrive year after year, increasing in the number and value 
of its blossoms. 

Some specimens are of marked magnificence. We have seen flowers measuring twelve 
inches in diameter from tip to tip, of pure deep golden color, while other stalks of smaller 
sized flowers seem to outdo themselves in number, and pile themselves above each other in 
rows and circles truly marvellous. We have counted upon bulbs grown out doors, but two 
years old, at least fifteen large flowers, while from still older bulbs Mr. Allen has succeeded 
in producing over twenty-five. We have heard in England of fine potted plants that had 
never been disturbed for six or seven years, with eleven fine strong flowering spikes, each 
eig:t feet high and bearing 152 blooms, of which 132 were expanded at one time. Upon 
Mr. Allen’s grounds are several “sports ” of the Lilium Auratum of peculiar nature. 

The Lilium Auratum Virginalis has all the other marked characteristics of the other 
Auratum, but has a pure white petal, without either the gold band or the colored dots over 
the surface. It presents a beautiful appearance, with its bloom of spotless white, and is 
highly interesting as a freak of nature. 

The Lilium Auratum Splendidum is a variety of the Auratum, the golden band being 
edged with crimson almost to the very edge of the petals, while the spots are very distinct. 

The L. Auratum Rubra Vittatum changes the golden band of the usual variety into one 
of bright red, while the spots are also larger and of a very bright color. In fact it is a 
mammoth Rubrum. 

For ordinary family culture, in doors or out doors, we cannot too highly commend the 
Lilium Lancifolium Rubrum. The bulbs are large, hardy; throw up tall stalks of two 
and a half feet, crowned with six or more stems, upon each of which appears a beautiful 
white lily, colored deeply with bright crimson, whose petals are recurved back toward the 
stem, thus presenting a full rounded face of rosy beauty. For pot culture, in windows or 
the greenhouse, this variety is very suitable, while its delicate fragrance will always make 
it popular. 

Lilium Album has the same characteristics of growth as the Rubrum, but the flower is 
perfectly white. 

The Lilium Roseum differs only slightly from the Rubrum, the former containing only 
the crimson dots upon a white surface, while the latter has, in addition, a deep red tinged 
surface as well as the dots. 

Lilium Lancifolium Melpomene is a new variety, with all the characteristics of the Rubrum, 
but a little darker red spots, having a violet or blood color, with a distinct border of pure 
white on the edge of the petals. 

Lilium Monstrosum, Album, Rubrum and Roseum, are truly magnificent, possessing all 
the valuable features of the other flowers, but more of them. The Monstrosum is of more 
sturdy growth, and from the top of one stout stem there diverge ten or more branches 
which overflow with an abundance of flowers. It is not uncommon to see twenty-five fine 
flowers upon a plant grown in common garden soil, while 100 have been known. The usual 
varieties of Rubrum produce but four to six, while the Monstrosum branches out and covers 
its entire top with dozens. 

The Lilium Brownii is one of our superb varieties, bearing on one slender stalk, but two 
feet high, two or more trumpet shaped flowers of immense size. The inside is pure white, 
with lines of dark purple or violet over the outside. 

The Lilium Chalcedonicum is an early variety of brilliant scarlet color, three to four feet 
in height, with large recurved blossoms, resembling Turks caps. 











A Beautiful Flower Farm and Garden. 


The Lilium Excelsum is also early, grows six feet high, has a stately form, and plants 
bear from five to ten large beautiful lilies of a delicate light buff color. There have often 
been as many as eighteen flowers on a single stem. The flowers possess an exquisite fra- 
grance, which make up for the lack of brilliancy in comparison with the other more showy 
varieties. The bulbs are very large and perfectly hardy. 

Lilium Giganteum is a great curiosity, hardy, suitable for out-door culture, unless grown 
in the shade. Is best adapted for the greenhouse and conservatory ; the stem rises from 
four to eight feet in height, has large heart-shaped leaves of a dark, glossy green, while the 
flowers are white, of drooping trumpet shape, marked with violet crimson streaks, and very 
highly perfumed. 

Lilium Superbum is noticeable for the profusion of its bloom, often bearing from thirty 
to forty flowers upon a single stalk. Early, in full bloom in former part of July. In good 
soil will grow to the height of eight feet; flowers of a dull red color. 

Lilium Tigrinum Flore Pleno, or Double Flowering Tiger Lily, is a great novelty. It 
is a plant of fine form, growing from four to six feet high, with dark green foliage, very 
long, bearing an immense number of light crimson flowers, spotted with black, with double 
or often triple rows of petals. As many as eighteen flowers of this double character have 
been grown upon a single stem the first year. As yet there is but a limited number of this 
variety known. 

Lilvwm Fortunei has all the characteristics of the Tiger Lily, but of a deeper color; 
stalk also has no berries. The flower stems, on the upper portion of the stalk, branch out 
freely, and impart a pyramidal shape to the head. 

Mr. Allen has also a large bed of at least fifty more unknown varieties, procured by 
chance from some one who imported them direct from Japan, which are real curiosities, 
hardly possible to account for or describe. Some of them will have all the characteristics 
of growth of many well known kinds, but the flowers will be absolutely different; while 
others will have precisely the same flower, and still a peculiar habit of growth. The study 
of them forms one of the pleasures of the farm. 


Next in importance to the Lilies are 


The Gladioli. 

We herewith give a list of the best varieties, chosen from Mr. Allen’s collection : 

Agatha.—Fine spike, large flowered, colored red, with an orange tinge in centre, blazed 
with varmine amaranth, fine clear yellow spots ; very fine and exceptional shade. 

Cleopatra.—Very large flowers, soft lilac, the inferior divisions of a darker hue and violet 
tinged ; stains striped purple. 

Mary Stuart.—Very vigorous plant, very long spike of large well opened and well 
inserted flowers, white, tinged with rose, and blazed with a bright carminate cherry color. 

La Favorite.—F lower large, rose blazed with carmine, lower divisions light yellew, white 
stripe up centre of petals. ‘ 

Meteor.—Dark red, very brilliant, large stain of pure white ; very remarkable. 
. Moliere.—F lower very large and wide, perfect, cherry-colored red, with large pure white 
stains. 


Stella. —F lower large, well shaped; ground white, slightly tinted with yellow and rose, 
and blazed with carminate red. . 

Belle Gabrielle.—Large flower, perfect shape, fine lilac-colored rose, slightly marked with 
bright rose ; a very superior variety: © - 

, oe Carter.—Light orange red, very bright, with a large pure white stain; noticeable 
for its dwarf habit. 

Lord Byron.—Very brilliant scarlet, stained and ribboned with pure white ; ‘a very showy 
and exquisite plant. 

Meyerbeer.—Brilliant light red, blazed with vermillion, amaranth red stain, large flower, 
very long spike, vigorous and splendid plant; has a fine perfect shape. 

Prince of Wales.—Very bright fiery red, stain white, striped violet, one of the finest of 
the réd varieties. 

Madame Vilmorin.—Clear rose and white centre, margined and shaded with deep rose, 


beautifully striped and spotted with carmine; remarkable for the beauty of its form and 
grandeur of its flowers. : 
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Reine Victoria.—Pure white, stained with purplish carmine, has a very large open flower; 
plant very vigorous. 

Shakespeare.—Very large flower, perfect shape, white, very slightly blazed with carmi- 
nate rose, large, rosy stain. 

Princess of Wales.—White, flaked with rosy crimson; extra fine. 

Napoleon III.—Very bright scarlet, red and white striped in the centre of the divisions ; 
extra fine. For perfection of form we found nothing superior to Meyerdeer, it is the gem 
of the collection. 

Among the sorts of more moderate price, within the range of general cultivators, nothing 
will please better than the Belle Gabrielle, Lord Byron and Napoleon IT1. 

The Gladiolus is now one of the most desirable ornaments for every flower garden. To 
be effective it must be grown in large beds and masses. Perhaps this may be costly, but 
the enjoyment thereof is the best argument for their use. We think that its culture is to 
be far more popular than it ever has been, and it only needs one sight at such a glorious gar- 
den as this, to tempt more than one hesitant to take the initiative, and plant both gladiolus 
and lilies as largely as possible. 

_—_-- oo —— 


“Characteristics of American Horticulture.” 


aoa gossipy article, with the above title, was written some four months 
since by the editor of this Journal for the London Gardener’s Magazine. It has awak- 
ened the attention of some of our neighbor editors, who fear we may have assigned too mer- 
cenary and profit-loving a character to the nature of our American horticulture. As we 
never indulge in contra-criticism with our exchanges, we forbear any such remarks. The 
best comment upon the truthfulness of our statements is the evidence that they are noticed 
and have “drawn fire’ We have found, from observation and experience, that the rapid 
development of American horticultural interests, within ten or twenty years, has been due, 
not to the love of horticulture itself, but to the desire for profit to be gained by extensive 
planting of fruit trees or vines. 

Horticultural literature would be far more interesting and better patronized to-day, if we 
could blot out the great fruit fevers and manias that have so sadly: disappointed our people. 
| “The grape fever, the-strawberry fever, have come and gone, and strewn the field with me-_ 

mentoes of amateur horticulturists, who started with high hopes, eager- for horticultural 
knowledge, but failed at last:.. 7 





The blackberry fever, the pear fever, are still upon us, ‘and soon thay aitist pase, and them a 
some new branch will rise, and so it will continue down-th e distant‘futuge:: ~*** 


The nursery interests of America have been developed to t eirastonishiag extent aiuuply 


from the extensive platting of orchards. ap@sfruit grounds for profte 2. ~ 
Our fruit interésts have absorbed dur éfitire energies, ands proved, at best, only partially 
satisfactory; and now, whep-¢rdps so often fail ane ring ‘diggppointment; the ‘eultivator 
finds he has followed a treacherous beacon, aad, t disege@t# little else that,is beautiful 
and attractive in horticulture. . nf ’ oT. as gh 


Our remedy for all this is,:.ptace less dependence’upen fruit, and more oh ‘ornamental 
planting ; think more of home, its beautiful -trees@pd_ flowering plants, its garden, and the 
pleasures of the flower-bed, the culture of greén-h and conservatory plants. a 

We never knew the joy’of any owner of a flow n to fail, even if he lived to eighty 
years of age; neither have‘we ever.kyown the aduliration of the genuine tree lover to -gréw ° 
less. Yet we find the orchardist coitinually disappointed, and where the~heart is*gloomy 
there is naturally little love. ! * “ae <9 ob 

Friends! if you would have horticulture “ grow in grace” with the American people, 
year by year, encourage more freely tlie development ofa love for the embellishment of 
home grounds, flowers, and home gardening. ‘Tjie’more we~ leatn. of fruit-cylture as*an * 
occupation, the less we esteem it in comparison-with the still higher satisfaction that comer 
from a love of rural ornament, and the taSteful grounds and beatitiful -homes an, elevate 
horticulture will be sure to give us. We would”not discourage thé culpitre of Truits for . 
profit, but we esteem the other departments of horticulttire far more desirable, and able to 
satisfy the most worthy enthusiasm. F “2” 
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Small Fruits in Western New York. 


A ge has been a discouraging season to growers of small fruits for profit. I presume 
that a majority of them are heartily sick of the business. Few have realized a fair 
profit on the crop of 1870. Our large markets have been overstocked, and prices have 
averaged very low. Not that there has been more fruit grown in this country than required 
by the necessities of our people, but it has not been equally distributed, and there has been 
congestion at important points, and an inadequate supply at others. While a large portion 
of our rural population and villagers have not enjoyed all the fruit required for health, 
more has been thrown on the large cities than could be sold at profitable rates. The con- 
sequence has been loss and discouragement to producers. 

Now, then, shall small fruit growers plow under their plantations, and retire from the 
business? I certainly would advise some to do so, while I would advise others to continue 
in the business, and even extend it. And again, I would advise many others to engage 
in it. The fact is, there is a constant and rapid increase in the consumption of fruits in 
this country, calling for a corresponding increase in production ; but for the last five or six 
years there has been an increase in production out of proportion to the increase in consump- 
tion, and the result is a glut. 

Our rural population are subject to manias that sweep over the country like an epidemic, 
leaving prostration and ruin in itstrack. Any one familiar with our rural history can recall 
many such manias—the morus multicaulis mania, the thoroughbred stock mania, the tobacco 
mania, the hop mania, and the horticultural mania. 

The profits of these various branches of husbandry have been, in their turn, enlarged 
upon by rural journals, until many were induced to engage in them to their loss. 

Many farmers have rushed into small fruit culture who should not have done so. Their 
mental habits and characteristics were not adapted to the business, or they cultivated too 
much land, or they were too far from markets and cheap labor. 

Except in rare and exceptional cases, large farmers cannot profitably carry on small fruit 
culture in connection with the growing of ordinary farm crops. But there are always lying 
in the suburbs of cities and vicinities of villages, small places that will in coming time be 
required for city or town lots, that can, in the meantime, be profitably devoted to raising 
fruits and vegetables for the supply of the adjacent markets. Cheap labor, manure, and 
convenient markets—the indispensable accessories of horticulture—there exist. 


Varieties. 


Ani now, what has the experience of another year developed in regard tothe most profit- 
able varieties to cultivate? In strawberries, I confess I find nothing to supplant Wilson, 
Triomphe and Jucunda. Charles Downing has great vigor of plant, and is a good, bright- 
looking, fair-sized berry, but I am not satisfied that it will equal either of the above in pro- 
ductiveness. Perhaps in some soils and seasons, owing to its great vigor, it might do better 
than Triomphe and Jucunda, but in ordinary seasons and good soils the latter would pro- 
duce the most money. On light soils, perhaps Barnes’ Mammoth would produce more than 
Triomphe and Jucunda. Peak’s Emperor is an excellent family berry, but its dark color 
is against it as a market berry. Next we come to - 


Raspberries. 

The blackcaps are the best suited to a majority of our cultivators. They will endure 
greater extremes of climate and more careless culture than the red varieties. 

Davison’s Thornless was the first to ripen. It was nearly a week earlier with me, this 
year, than Doolittle. In quality, size and product, I could perceive no‘difference. Mam- 
moth Cluster ripened about a week later than Doolittle, and even in this year of depression 
I derived some profit from it. It sold readily at 20 to 30 per cent higher than Doolitile, 
and I sold 60 per cent more from the same ground. Seneca—Although I have not fruited 
it myself, from information derived from those who have, I should place it next to Mam- 
moth Cluster on the list. I would plant Davison’s for early, and Seneca and Mammoth 


Cluster for succession, giving the latter decided preference. For size, quality and pro- 
ductiveness it stands pre-eminent. 
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Red Raspberries. 


In the list of red raspberries for market, I still give the Franconia preference. But I 
wish to be distinctly understood that it will not succeed on poor soils, or under careless 
treatment. In rich, warm, mellow soils, and good culture, I believe it will produce as 
much fruit as the Philadelphia, and it will sell for 50 per cent more. But under less favor- 
able conditions, the Philadelphia would probably be the most prolific. Kirtland is quite a 
profitable variety, owing to the earliness of its ripening the entire crop while prices are 
high. It is very hardy and vigorous—fruit sweet, rather dry, and small. Clark—Perhaps 
all things considered, Clark is the best family berry. The vigor and hardiness of cane, and 
the size, color and quality of fruit, are greatly in its favor asa family berry. I am not sat- 
isfied that it is productive enough for market, although if its numerous sprouts were persist- 
ently cut down upon their first appearance, it would probably be more productive. 

All kinds of small fruits have ripened with us, ten or twelve days earlier this year than 
for several past seasons. The very dry spring diminished the strawberry crop materially, 
but the quality was excellent. The blackberry crop is fair, but not large. I think it has 
been affected more*by the drouth than raspberries. - 

In conclusion, small fruit growers have need of a plenty of patience; but I believe that 


those who hold on will find that the business will yet regulate itself, and again become 
profitable. 


Rocuester, N. Y. P. C. Rernoups. 


An Hour at the Ellwanger-Barry Nurseries. 


VERY pleasant visit of but one hour was spent lately by the Editor in the garden and 
grounds of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. The attention of the visitor, 
as he enters the gates, and approaches the office, is attracted by a clean, well-cut lawn, with 
here and there a beautiful entre piece of ribbon gardening, flowers, or ornamental plants, the 
sides of the enclosure affording room for a charming display of ornamental trees, shrubs 
and evergreens. For instance, here is the Pinus Ponderosa, the largest specimen in Amer- 
ican cultivated grounds, towering up 35 feet in height, while by its side is the Sequoia, 30 
feet, with a circumference of 34 feet at the base. The cut-/eaved Weeping Birch, which has 
become now so common, and yet so beautiful, as a lawn tree, was first imported by them 
from Hamburg, Germany, and is now twenty years old. It towers up in graceful feathery 
limbs 60 feet in height, the finest specimen we have ever beheld. The Adies Morinda is 
represented in a very good specimen tree, 15 feet high, and the only hardy tree they have 
yet succeeded in introducing. The Oak-leaved Mountain Ash swells up its round, compact 
form 25 feet in height, while not far off there stands a magnificent Weeping Beech, fit for 
any kingly garden. We know of nothing so ornamental, except the one royal specimen in 
the grounds of Messrs. Parsons & Co., Flushing. The English Walnut is as thrifty as our 
native American Walnut, and numerous trees were scattered through the grounds, varying 
from 25 to 40 feet high, and fruiting finely. Close by the gate is a good specimen of the 
Virgilia Lutea, 30 feet high, stretching forward its long, slender branches, and when in 
‘bloom, filling the air with its fragrance. The cut-leaved Alder is also not to be forgotten 
in all ornamental grounds; a fine low symmetrical tree, with beautiful leaves and slender 
branches. Directly in front of Mr. Barry’s residence is a group of ornamental plants of 
peculiarly ornamental effect. In the centre are several varieties of Canna, and a specimen 
Palm. Surrounding these are the best varieties of Coleus, and some beautiful plants of the 
Amaranth, grown this year from seed, a fino Colocasic, and a ribbon line of Mountain of 
Snow Geranium. Not far off is stili another bed, filled entire with Gen. Grant Geranium, 
shining brilliantly with its flowers of gorgeous crimson. A hasty walk through the fruit 
grounds, where the trees are overhanging with plums, pears and dwarf apples, added to the 
novelties we had already seen, and tempt us to “call again,” for a more extended tour. 
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BY ANNE G. HALE. 


IlI—Continued. 
Standard Parlor Plants. 


F all woody plants that are suitable for parlor culture, the Daphne, especially Daphne 
odorata, deserves the first mention, for it flourishes under the most adverse circum- 
stances; patiently putting forth group after group of its glossy persistent leaves, each 
group through the winter months wearing right royally its cluster of pearly blossoms, whose 
delicate throats constantly distil a most delicious fragrance. 

In foliage this shrub greatly resembles the a and hence bears the name of that 
beautiful maiden who being beloved by Apollo, but not favoring his suit, besought the 
gods for aid in escaping him, and in auswer to her prayers was changed into a laurel-tree. 

Though the daphne is capable of enduring heat and dryness, it grows most luxuriantly in 
a cool, moist atmosphere; gnd it should be frequently syringed with tepjd water, its leaves 
kept clear of dust by washing them often with a soft sponge. Give it a soil of garden earth 
mixed loosely with a little vegetable mould or stable refuse and a small quantity of sand. 
In May prune it closely to make it grow tall and symmetrical; at the same time re-pot it, 
and then keep the plant in the shade with slight watering till September ; then give it sun- 
shine and water freely. In early October take it to the parlor. Of the prunings make 
new plants by immersing the stems in a bottle of water and keeping the bottle in the sun- 
light till it is filled with white fibrous roots; these roots are very tender, and when they 
are placed in soil care must be taken not to injure them. The young plant must be kept 
under a bell-glass or an inverted tumbler for a fortnight, with a scanty sprinkling of tepid 
water every morning. It should have the sun three hours, at least, each day; but make 
the air of the room moist and let it not rise above 58° by day or 45° by night, if you would 
promote its rapid and healthy growth. 

The azalea, of which we have several native species, has, of late years, become a favorite 
house plant; the foreign varieties, with their large and more showy flowers, are, however, 
most generally cultivated. Of these Azalea alba, originally from China, with its double 
white blossoms is very beautiful; but @ rubra, a highly improved native variety, bearing 
crimson flowers, is also a desirable plant. The word azalea comes from the Greek and sig- 
nifies dry ; the plant should have a drv, light soil of leafmould and loam, and be sparingly 
watered,—yet the roots must never become dry. It needs a temperature of 65° by day, 
and flourishes best in the coolness of 40° or 45° for its night’s rest. Trim and re-pot aza- 
leas in May, and use the cuttings for making new plants; start them in moist sand under 
glass. Set the old plants in the shade out-of-doors in a warm situation till September. 
Water the plants with the stimulant mentioned in a former paper as soon as flower buds 
appear, and continue it once a week till blooming is over. 

The fuchsia, always graceful and elegant, is highly esteemed by all amateurs in floricul- 
ture. It is a tropical plant of American origin; carried first by a poor sailor boy as a gift 
to his mother in England, under whose care it attained so much beauty that it attracted 
the attention of a florist, who purchased it at a large price and made it the subject of num- 
berless experiments, resulting in still greater beauty of form and color. From these have 
sprung all the varieties now under cultivation, of which it is useless to particularize any, 
they are all so beautiful. The plant was named in honor of Fuchs, the German botanist. 

Gucten earth and leafmould in equal proportions suit the fuchsia, and it needs a plenty 
of air and water. Raise it from a cutting rooted like the azalea. When it is six inches 
high pars a stout rod or wire into the soil near its stalk and to this tie the stalk loosely. 
As branches are thrown out pinch off, when very young, all that would interfere with its 
open symmetrical growth, and serve all shoots from the root in the same manner. Fuchsias 
must have plenty of sun and free watering, and careful cleansing with a soft tooth-brush 
or sponge, to keep them clear of insects. When the stem is two feet high, cut off its head 
and trim back the branches so that no support is needed. When other branchlets are 
thrown out, rods may be arranged just within the edge of the pot, to which these should be 
tied till they droop gracefully without warping the main stem. After blooming, cut back 
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every branch beyond its drooping, take the plant from its pot, wash all soil from its roots 
with lukewarm water, re-pot it and close the hole in the bottom of the pot with a cork, or 
something of that sort; then sink it to the brim in a garden bed. In September take it 
in-doors and treat it as directed for azaleas, except that it needs more water. 

The oleander, Nerium odorum, a species of laurel, is such a fine plant for winter bloom- 
ing it ought to be seen in every parlor. Start this from a cutting rooted in the same 
manner as the daphne. Give it a soil of leaf mould, sand and garden earth, with pulverized 
charcoal ; if you use the liquid stimulant freely the leaf mould may be omitted. A hand- 
ful of old nails in the pot of an old plant gives the rose-colored oleander a deeper color. 
The white variety should be kept in the shade after the flower-buds begin to open, but the 
rose-colored, if profusely watered, needs all the sunshine possible. This is a thirsty plant; 
in its natural state it lives along river banks, and on this account received its botanical 
name. 

In May the oleander should have new soil for its year’s growth. While it is of moderate 
size this is easily furnished by re-potting, but a large plant may be kept several years in 
the same pot if the old soil is scooped out from among and around its roots and new soil 
filled in. A large iron spoon is convenient for this purpose. Care must be taken not to 
cut or bruise the roots at this time. After renewing the soil keep the pot in a shady place 
where trees cannot drip upon it nor worms enter it. Water it jist enough to save the 
soil from crumbling, and pinch out all flower-buds till the last of August; then give it 
more water and sunshine. In September bring it within doors; accustom it gradually to a 
higher temperature till it can be taken to a warm parlor (it does well at 60°), and at 
Christmas its large clusters of rose-like blossoms, heavy with fragrance, will be the delight 
of all beholders. The foliage needs frequent washing to ensure the health of the plant and 
its steady blossoming. If kept clean and furnished with air and sunshine and plenty of 
water, it will remain in bloom several months. 

The myrtle, with its fragrant evergreen leaves, though yielding so few and such small 
flowers, is so easily reared, and makes such a fine parlor ornament, that it will always be a 
universal favorite. Get cuttings from new branchlets and rvot them under a glass in wet 
sand; then trausplant to good garden soil. Water it freely, wash it often ; showering or 
syringing is not enough to rid it of dust and insects; give sunshine two or three hours of 
each day and it will grow luxuriantly. In May trim it to a handsome shape, re-pot it or 
give it new soil as for the oleander, and treat it through the summer and autumn as directed 
for that plant. 

A beautiful parlor tree (it soon attains the height of eight or nine feet) is the abutilon, 
with its maple-like foliage and its bell-flowers of gold and crimson. Garden soil, loosened 
with sand, agrees with the abutilon; but if this is too rich, or if the air of the room it 
occupies is close and -hot, it will not bloom; so give it air frequently, shielding it from 
draughts as you would a geranium, and water it well. Prune this tree in the spring, and 
root the best of these prunings in wet sand to get new plants. 

The Camellia japonica is a desirable window plant, and its flowers are in great request 
for bouquets and decorations, particularly the double white varieties; but these are less 
hardy than the crimson, which, in a moist atmosphere, are as easily reared as the daphne, 
and require similar treatment. Propagate the camellia in the same manner as the daphne. 
Give this plant plenty of water when in bud and bloom, or the buds will drop; but apply 
it directly to the soil, the flowers are injured by sprinkling; and never shower the foliage 
when the sun shines upon it lest the leaves should be blistered and spotted. 

Dwarfed orange and lemon trees, whether in flower or fruit, are a fine addition to any 
collection of plants. They may be raised from the seed or by rooting a slip of new growth 
in damp rich soil under glass. Good garden loam, sand and decayed leaves, in equal pro- 
portions, plenty of sunshine, moderate but regular watering, and a temperature of 60° by 
day and 45° or 50° at night, are requisite to keep them in good condition. 

Vers few roses thrive in the parlor except the old fashioned tea and Bourbon varieties ; 
but any of those are beautiful. enough to suit the most fastidious taste. These may be 
raised from slips of recent growth, rooted in wet sand. But a surer way is said to be by 
layering. For this a thrifty branch has its stem partially severed, and the cut thus made | | 
is buried just beneath the surface of the soil. When it has taken root the branch is cut | | 
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cleanly from the parent stalk and is given a new home in another pot. Roses need a rich 
moist soil; loam and leaf mould in equal proportions is the best, and slight but frequent 
watering of the soil. Their leaves should be showered daily except when the buds are 
opening. The flowers retain their beauty much longer when kept from actual contact with 
water, but need large supplies of moisture from the soil. They seem to enjoy the morning 
sun; but his noonday beams are too much for them. A moist atmosphere of 60° gives a 
healthy growth and bloom. Prune and thin out the branches, cut them back two or three 
inches on each flower stem and then re-pot them in May, and keep the plant in the shade 
with only water enough to prevent its wilting, till August or early in September. Set it 
then in a sunny but airy room and increase the water. 


Strawberries in the South. 


HE following is a report of experiments this Spring, by C. ©. Langdon, Mobile, Ala.: 

Wilson’s Albany, which‘fully maintains its reputation as the most prolific, most reliable, 

and, all things considered, the best market berry. Of uniformly large size, handsome 

appearance, good, but not high flavor (much better, however, than at the North), firm tex- 

ture, hardy and vigorous, even in our hottest and dryest seasons, it still remains without a 

rival as the strawberry for “the million.” However, as second only to the Wilson in this 
repect, we esteem 

Longworth’s Prolific—Indeed, in consequence of its earliness—being fully a week earlier 
than any other variety we have grown, and ten days earlier than the Wilson—we consider 
it an indispensable accompaniment to that standard variety. The fruit is about the same 
size, of better flavor, and the plant equally hardy. Longworth, therefore, should not be 
omitted in any Southern collection. 

Triomphe de Gand—is still one of our special favorites. Although not so prolific as the 
Wilson, and, the fruit, being more tender, not so good a market berry, yet it is decidedly 
larger, of superior flavor, and of more splendid appearance. The plants are also perfectly 
hardy and very vigorous, and, in good soil with high culture, may be relied upon for a fair 
crop of the most magnificent fruit, in all seasons. 

Russell’s Prolific—is another splendid variety, inferior to the Triomphe in no quality 
except in the hardiness of the plant. In this respect, however, it has the present season in a 
great measure retrieved its character, by the production of a fine crop of fruit of unrivalled 
beauty and excellence. All that is necessary to place the Russell at the head of the straw- 
berry list, is an assurance that the plant will stand the climate. 

Agriculturist—has also done well this season, and, in its general characteristics, is enti- 
tled to a place alongside the Russell. It is, however, not quite so productive, nor even so 
hardy. In size, beauty and flavor, however, it is fully its equal. - 

Peak’s Emperor—is with us a new variety, for the first time tested. In the appearance 
of both plant and fruit, it is similar to the Agriculturist, and we think will prove identical. 
If there is any difference, we cannot “ see it.” 

Barnes’ Mammoth—is another new variety of very great promise. Of immense size, good 
flavor and great beauty, the plant hardy and productive, we look upon it as a candidate for 
“the highest honors.’’ It is, without exception, the most magnificent fruit in our collection. 

Charles Downing, Seth Boyden No. 30, Durand’s, Starr’s and Stinger’s Seedlings, have 
all been partially tested, and are certainly very promising. All seem to stand the climate, 
having yielded fair crops of very large fruit of the finest quality. We commend them, 
with a great deal of confidence, as varieties of decided merit. 

Green Prolific, Fillmore, New Jersey Scarlet, Hooker, French’s Seedling, Eclipse, 
Downer’s Prolific, Hovey, MeAvoy’s Superior, Bartlett, Romeyn Seedling, Mary Stewart, 
Trollope’s Victoria, Imperial Searlet and Walker’s Seedling—some old and some new—are 
all varieties of merit, but have more or less of defects, which, in comparison with the supe- 
rior varieties above named, render them unworthy of cultivation. 

Nicanor—grows quite vigorously, producing a fair crop of very good, medium sized fruit. 
But as it is under size and nothing extra any way, we “vote it out.” 


Napoleon II I—started off nobly in the spring, exciting “ great expectations,” but under 
the first hot sun of May, “ fizzled out.” 





fFforticulture in Iowa. 


Jucunda—is a dead failure. The last of a hundred plants obtained from Mr. Knox 
three years ago, has departed. The plant will not stand our climate. 

Colfax—is small, soft and sour—as utterly worthless as it is possible for a strawberry to 
be. We have spaded all our plants a foot under ground. 


———__ + ——_ 


Horticulture in Iowa. 


E had a meeting of the Iowa Eastern Horticultural Society, at Iowa City, June 22 

and 23. It was a busy time of year, yet it was well attended; besides, we had six 

distinguished horticulturists from Illinois, who gave us valuable assistance at this our first 
meeting, in this our time of need. 

We adopted a constitution and by-laws, and fixed the time for our annual meeting the 
third Wednesday in December, and the next meeting at Iowa City. 

The following list of apples was recommended for general cultivation in our district : 
Red June, Sweet June, Red Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenberg, Benoni Fall, Maiden’s 
Blush (this superb apple has proved a tender tree, and it was recommended to graft or bud up 
from the ground), Cole’s Quine, Autumn Strawberry, Lowel, Baily Sweet, Fameuse, Win- 
ter, Jonathan, Demine, Talman Sweet, Minkler, Rawles’ Janet, English Golden Russett, 
Ben Davis, and Willow Twig. 

This is a short list, but we are apt to get too many varieties in an orchard. I would like 
to say something about many other varieties, most of which are not sufficiently known to 
recommend for general planting. I have a variety called Alerson’s Early, about as early 
as the Early Harvest—a better pie apple, a better bearer. It needs further trial, but with 
me it is number one for an early apple. ; 

The Warfield is with me in competition for favor with the Duchess of Oldenberg. Both 
fine trees, early and abundant bearers, very handsome, fine market varieties; season of 
both, August and September. Kentucky—best market and cooking September apple. The 
Dyer for eating, but it is too soft and tender for market. I would not substitute the 
Kentucky for Cole’s Quine in the list. The Iowa, a native of Washington county, Lowa, 
which is proving itself worthy of further trial—a superb, large, late fall apple; very fine 
tree. I wish it to be understood that I only name those varieties that we can raise here, 
in Iowa and Illinois. Your Greenings, Baldwins, and Newtown Pippins, are played out 
with us. We can raise them, but not profitably. Those I name are such as are adapted to 
our climate, grow thrifty, fill the basket, bring the cash, and satisfy the purchaser. 

Jefferson County—described by Downing as a native of Jefferson county, N. Y. I have 
three trees in bearing, and I presume it is doing better here than in its native place, for it 
is one of my very choicest winter apples, so delicate, handsome and good. ‘Tree very fine. 

Grimes’ Golden is the coming apple, equal to the Newtown Pippin; the tree and product 
all right. Many of us nurserymen are propagating it largely, and it is going to be set in 
the orchards. 

We very much need an apple, good in quality, and that will keep till July. We have 
several of second rate quality that will keep and do tolerably well for pies and tarts. A 
friend of mine brought last winter, from Chester county, Pa., just the apple we want. [ 
took a few of them to the meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural Society, at Ottawa, 
and had Messrs. Barry, Dr. Warder, and several distinguished pomologists taste them, who 
pronounced the quality “very good,’”’ and when [ told therfi the apple would keep until 
July, they said then it was a valuable variety. My friend also brought a few scions in bad 
condition, but I see six of the root grafts are alive. 

So you see we are making diligent effort towards progress in this line. I have very many 
other similar varieties which are not sufficiently brought out yet to say anything about. 

I am getting a little tired of the nursery business; but how can I stop, just as I am 
getting well into the harness, and am vain enough to think that I am making myself a 
little publicly useful, if not privately. I have a specimen orchard, into which [ set a couple 
of trees for trial, but I don’t set everything there. I try to use some judgment. I havn't 
got the Mexican Everbearing Strawberry there, nor anything so unworthy my grounds. In 
looking about my orchards, the other day, my aged and discreet friend said, when I showed 





Cultivation of Asparagus. 


him my specimen orchard, that it would not be very profitable. -I acknowledged the truth 
of what he said ; but then there is a wider view to take of it, and ‘distance lends enchant- 
ment.’ 

Grapes.—We recommend the Concord. We have tried a great many others, and some 
with a good degree of success, but not generally. I have on trial, Ives, Martha, and a 
favorite of Captain James Matthews, of Knoxville, which he obtained of Mr. Rogers as 
No. 13*; but it is not that, nor can Mr. M. find a name for it. He says it is the best 
grape and vine he has ever found out of some fifty varieties he has tried. 

Trees.—Evergreens, shade and forest trees, for our treeless prairies, has been the great 
theme of all our horticultural meetings which I have attended for two years past. Robert 
Douglas, when pressed with the question, gently laid aside his very retiring modesty, and 
said that he would estimate the number of Evergreens and European Larch, two and three 
years old, that he had transplanted, at 1,000,000, and those in seed beds, one and two years 
old, 20,000,000. So you see our works and our faith go together. Sure. Foster. 


Cultivation of Asparagus--Should it be Eaten Green or i: 
Blanched ? 


DITOR Horricutturist: Noting what you say in the July number of your most 

excellent Journal on the subject of Asparagus, I beg leave to furnish some details 
regarding the practice pursued here, where the culture has long been prosecuted in the 
most successful manner—I mean in Virginia, and particularly by the market gardeners 
around Richmond. 

It has been thirty or forty years since two brothers, residing near that city, John and 
Curtis Carter, abandoned the old method of crowding the plants. I remember seeing the 
plantations of both of these gentlemen many years ago. Mr. J. C.’s was in rows five feet 
apart, with the plants from two to two and a half feet in the row; while Mr. C. C. gave 
even greater space, the plants standing four feet apart each way. Two important objects 
were gained by allowing so much distance, namely, the saving of manure and economy in 
the cultivation. It had also the advantage of affording plenty of earth for blanching. 
During their day, and down to the present time, it is believed that no finer asparagus is any- 
where grown than that with which the Richmond market has been annually supplied. 

To be somewhat more specific in describing the mode of treatment, I will add that ridges 
were raised every spring over the plantation in rows, and mounds over that, in which the 
plants were equi-distant—high enough in both cases for blanching purposes. As soon as 
the cutting was over, the surface was levelled, and the ground plowed and kept clean during 
the summer. Qn the approach of winter the beds were cleared of all rubbish, and Mr. C. 
C.—whose management I[ noticed more particularly—laid about half a bushel of manure 
over the crown of each plant. This was worked in the soil early the next spring, when the 
mounds were renewed. I have seen him cut stalks eight inches long, of the purest white 
from base to crown, and uniformly large. He estimated that each plant would yield a 
bunch during the season, equal to upwards of 2,500 bunches to the acre. Asparagus is a 
ravenous feeder, and even at greater distances than those mentioned above, the roots will 
form a perfect network, occupying the whole ground in the course of three or four years. 

In Virginia, as far as my observation extends, asparagus is always preferred blanched. 
The time to cut is when the grown cracks the surface of the bed. Any apprehension that 
it may be unwholesome at that stage is wholly groundless. When cut above ground its 
exquisite flavor is in a great measure lost; under the influence of the sun the taste soon 
becomes strong and grassy. We bleach celery, endive, and other plants; why should it 
not be equally beneficial in the case of asparagus? Cutting before exposure to the air 
would also act as an effectual protection against the fly, the existence of which is unknown here. 

Our mothers, in preparing this vegetable for boiling, took the pains to divest every stalk 


of the tough rind which envelopes it. This is done by shredding, beginning at the large 
end. The practice seems to have fallen into disuse, perhaps because it is too troublesome. 
But if any of your lady readers—who would like to serve up this superb dish to their hus- 


* See Western Pomologist, July, page 89. 





Is the Croton Grape a Hybrid ? 


bands in its most tender and palatable form—will but try the experiment, my word for it 
they will receive the commendation which is so acceptable to every good housewife. 
T. 8. P. 


“Is the Croton Grape a Hybrid?” 


MILLER, of Bluffton, Mo., in the last number of Taz HorticuLturist, in speak- 

e ing of the Martha grape, also says—‘ the Croton, from all accounts, may be superior 
in quality, size, etc., but we must wait to see if it will prove hardy and free from mildew. 
If it is quite exempt from the latter, and hardy, it is the first Vitis Vinifera, except Wee- 
hawken, that we have tried. Any one who thinks it a hybrid will find themselves mistaken. 
If it escapes mildew, I am the better pleased that it is a full-blooded foreigner ;, for then 
we have a large white grape of great excellence, from all we have heard of it.” 

As the Croton exhibits some peculiar characteristics on well developed bearing vines, not 
found on young vines, let me explain a few facts concerning its history. 

The Croton vine was grown ona place where the nearest foreign vine was nearly two 
miles distant; no foreign fruit brought on the place for gears before or after the seed was 
planted. The seed was grown on a Delaware vine, ie vineyard ; was fertilized with 
pollen brought from a distance, and planted in a hotbed in soil not obtained near a dwell- 
ing, or where there was a chance of a raisin seed being in it. When six inches high, was 
transplanted without soil on its roots, in a nursery row in the open air; grew the same 
season about five feet ; was transplanted the following spring, and notwithstanding its only 
shoot was broken off when it had grown nearly two feet, it made sufficient growth to bear 
the following season, and has not since failed in producing a crop of the most beautiful 
fruit I have ever seen grown in the open air. There were several other hybrids in the 
same lot with the Croton, all except one of which resembles the Croton more closely than 
either of its parents, or any pure foreign or native vine I have seen. Besides the positive 
proof in its history of its hybrid character, there are as many peculiarities of the vine as 
in the average of the hybrids that indicate it. The foliage, in size and form, is interme- 
diate between its parents. It has considerable down on the under side, the small ones 
being quite white, it becomes very thin on the half grown ones, but re-appears again on 
the old leaves, which have about one-half the quantity of the Isabella, and a great deal 
more than the Delaware. Its full grown leaves are remarkably thick, being equalled by 
very few native varieties, and contrasting strongly with the thin foliage of the foreign grape. 

It also resists mildew much better than either the Delaware or Isabella, having produced 
splendid crops among Isabella vines in seasons when both of these varieties almost entirely 
failed, on account of mildewed foliage, which is evidently not a foreign trait. It, there- 
fore, in three very important and decidedly native characteristics, exceeds its native parent, 
which cannot be said of one in hundreds of hybrids. 

In the stout growth of its shoots, the peculiar appearance of the young shoots near their 
ends, and gloss of the young leaves, it resembles its foreign parent, to which, as a hybrid, 
it has a perfect right. 

Its wood, though resembling the foreign in its form, closely resembles the Delaware in 
its internal structure, being hard, and rooting slowly like that variety. It also resembles 
it in outward appearance when ripe. The color of the growing shoots, leaf stems, curls 
and stem of fruit, are very red, far exceeding in this respect either of its parents, or any 
pure native or foreign vine with which I am acquainted, although I have several hybrids of 
different parentage from the Croton that equal it in this respect, and a large number which 
exceed either parent. I therefore consider the color as decidedly indicating its hybrid 
character. Although the fruit is foreign in its appearance and flavor, it also resembles the 
Delaware in some respects. The berry is intermediate in size between its parents, but the 
bunch approaches the foreign grape. The flesh separates from the skin like a native variety, 
which is as delicate in its texture as the finest foreign grape. 

The Croton grape is now being tested in North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, 
and every State north of these, except Vermont and Rhode Island. 

I also planted, last spring, two acres at Vine Valley, Yates county, N. Y., for the pur- 
pose of testing its value as a market grape. Stepuen W. UNDERHILL. 








Fforticuliure in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Horticulture in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


N our tour to California, we spent a few days very pleasantly at Salt Lake City. The 
houses of the inhabitants are embowered among hundreds of choice shade trees, along all 
the public streets, while the gardens are full of fruit trees of great health and luxuriance. 
We could hardly believe that, only a month before hand, a plague of grasshoppers had de- 
scended from the mountains and cleared the gardens and trees of every living leaf, and now 
all was bright and cheerful again. The trees were loaded with fruit, and apples, pears, 
plums, apricots, and cherries were hanging with ripe specimens from nearly every tree. It 
is curious to see the apples hug the branches and stem, as closely as if fitted for their place, 
while with us every fruit hangs from a twig or dangles from the end of alimb. The climate 
is exceedingly favorable, frosts rarely occurring after vegetation has really started in the 
early spring. The days are always pleasant, rarely very warm, the nights always cool, with 
agreeable breezes, and the abundance of water for irrigating purposes, favors the growth of 
almost every species of fruit. Elder Smith showed me a row of apricot trees, planted eight 
years ago from seed obtained from the Department of Agriculture at Washington. They 
had been fruiting four years, wereyan average of fifteen feet high, and proved to be of four 
different kinds. The specimens é saw, left from the attacks of the grasshoppers, were as 
large as a good sized peach, and fair quality, but not as delicate in flavor as our own vari- 
eties of the Atlantic States. The peach trees have more compact heads, less spreading, 
leaves are of a deeper green, leading shoots do not grow quite as long. We have more side 
shoots than they, but the entire top of their trees isa mass of dense leaves. No curculios, borers, 
or insects of any description are known. The yellows have never been seen, and apparently 
there is no natural enemy. The apple tree bears two years from cuttings or grafts, and fruit 
is beautifully colored. Several specimens of Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough apples, attracted 
my special attention; the latter for its size, being twelve inches in circumference; the 
former for its deep bloom, which where brushed off, revealed a brilliant red colored surface, 
equal to the tints of the rainbow, or the finest sun painting on the clouds of a sunset sky. 
We have nothing to equal it. Undoubtedly the dryness of the climate and the soil, com- 
posed of the washings of the mountains, helped materially in the rich coloring of the fruit. 
All the soil is full of mineral matter, and this exerts its natural effect in high color. 


A Model Garden. ‘ 

The best garden of the place is that of Mr. William Jennings, the richest man of the 
entire territory, and a successful merchant, who favored us with conveniences for a visit to 
his garden. His home grouads ovcupy about five acres, devoted almost entirely to fruit. 
A lovely lawn in front of his house, with its deep velvety green carpet, was skirted with 
rows of flowers, fuchsias, dahlias, roses, geraniums and lilies. From the balcony windows 
of the parlors, we catch an exquisite view of the snow-capped mountains of the distant 
ranges. 

The city is surrounded in all directions with lofty peaks, varying from ten to fifty miles 
distant ; and many with snow-topped summits, glittering bright and brilliant against the 
deep blue sky. 

Cherries are a favorite crop with the proprietor, several varieties being planted, of which 
the Napoleon Bigarreau is most favored. The flavor is more rich and exquisite than with 
us, but it is not so finely colored. With the other kinds the family enjoy cherries for a 
season of six weeks. 

Peaches were thriving admirably. In fruiting time they have gathered specimens fully 
thirteen inches in cireumference. 

Strawberries are abundant, and throughout the entire bed will average four inches in cir- 
cumference. The Wilson and Longworth Prolific are the best. Agriculturist, Jucunda, 
and a dozen others imported from the Atlantic States, have proved a failure. 

Grapes are successful beyond measure. The Black Hamburgh, which we in the East 
must grow under glass, here is free and luxuriant in the open air; as also are the Chasselas, 
Sweetwater, White Frontignac, ete. Bunches of the Sweetwater have often been picked as 
big as a man’s hat, and weighing over ten pounds. Gooseberries are large and sweet, 
almost of the size of crab-apples. 





Dyehouse Cherry. 


The Delaware, Union Village, Catawba, and a few other Eastern vines, are grown with 
success ; and yet are mere pigmies by the side of the noble Hamburgh and Chasselas. 
— almonds, mulberries are everywhere successful, while currants are luxuriant to a 

uit. 

Asparagus is fully equal to some of the specimens of our famous Conover Colossal. Of 
Plums, the Green Gage and Magnum Bonum are much the finest, still not very productive. 
Potatoe beds had suffered greatly from the ‘‘ hoppers ;” the leaves had been stripped and 
the tubers become watery. Still, very fine specimens of the Early Rose were dug and 
pronounced of superior flavor by Mr. Jennings. The Ash Leaved Kidney is also success- 
fal, being perhaps the finest flavored of all he had tried. The White Ash Leaved is nearly 
equal to the Earfy Rose. Mulberry trees are very thrifty. The people are now engaging 
in their culture for raising silk. The growth is very rapid, usually four feet a year, but 
Mr. Jennings mentions several instances of eleven feet a year from cuttings. The Sweet 
Almond is at home by the side of the Plum and Peach, bearing fruit. 

Mr. Jennings has some very fine vines of the Mission Grape, so universal in California. 
They bear large loose clusters, have short but very thick jointed shoots, some of the joints 
being nearly an inch in diameter. The fruit is fine for table, and universally made into 
wine. The Buckland Sweet Water Grape grows with perfect vigor and produces bunches 
large enough to fill a hat. 

The Muscatel is also adapted to the climate. Specimens were shown us of an Improved 
Rocky Mountain Currant, berries as big as cherries, and 24 inches in cireumference. The 
bush is large, fully six feet broad, and above four feet high; color of fruit deep black ; 
flavor sweet for a black currant, but best fitted for preserves. On the posts near the 
entrance to the house, were specimens of the Mexican Cacti, thriving in the open air; what a 
singular sight to behold, on the one side apples from the East, grapes from the West, 
tropical plants from the South, the almond from Europe, flowers from the Atlantic States, 
lawn grass from England, while over topped by all are the unchanging mountains, always 
girt with snow, and picturesque in their contrast with the verdure beneath. 

Mr. Jennings place is an exception to the general character of the gardens of the inhab- 
itants. Some are very neat, but usually the gardens of the Mormons are not well kept ; 
perhaps the devastation of the hoppers has taken away their enthusiasm, for we saw an 
abundance of weeds in many gardens, and not a soul working therein. 

Evidently everything is left to climate and water, and only at occasional long intervals 
the gardener appears and cleans out the weeds. 

The soil is dry and gravelly. It would naturally be poor and worthless, but the long 
streams of water come rolling down, and behold the leaves grow of a deeper green and their 
life is renewed again and again. gE. FT. W 

Satt Lake Crtry, Urag. 
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“Dyehouse Cherry.” 


BY HENRY T. HARRIS, STANFORD, KENTUCKY. 


N the March number of the Horticulturist, as well also in its June number, I gave the 
history of what I consider a new seedling cherry, and have named it ‘“* Dyehouse,” in 
honor of the old gentleman upon whose grounds it originated. In the Rural New Yorker, 
of a recent date, f also gave a brief history; and with a view to determining its identity, I 
sent some of the bloom, in April last, and some of the wood and leaf, to F. R. Elliott, of 
Cleveland. Ohio, for his opinion. From these, Mr. E. concluded that it was the “* Belle de 
Sceauz.”” The latter part of May, I sent him some of the fruit, not then fully ripe, in 
water, and it arrived in a damaged state. Judging from these specimens, Mr. E. still 
thought they might be ‘‘ Belle de Sceaux,” or “perhaps a seedling, and new.” Again in 
June, I sent him some ripe fruit, put up in cotton, which arrived in good order, and Mr. 
E. then pronounced them the “‘ Early Richmond or “ Early May.” Such, now, is his 
eandid opinion, and doubtless he believes it correct. I must, however, beg leave to differ 
with him; as I had some E. R. cherries sent me about the same time, from a friend in Illi- 





Country Residences of our Merchant Princes. 


nois, and on placing the two fruits side by side, a very marked difference is discoverable by 
any one. This new cherry of mine is larger, firmer, sweeter, of different shape, and every 
way more desirable. From information derived from various sources, the trees are even 
more different in shape, size, and habit of growth, than their fruit. Why should it not be 
possible that this is a new seedling? Is not Nature continually at work giving us varia- 
tions? It is not only possible, but highly probable. From all the circumstances heretofore 
detailed by my former articles, the reasonable presumption is, that in the ‘“ Dyehouse 
Cherry” we have found the choicest fruit of its class. 

I am not a nurseryman, nor do I depend upon fruit tree growing for my living. I am 
only an amateur cultivator for home supply, and my only object in bringing to public notice 
this fruit, is to enable others to share in its enjoyment. ; 


Country Residences of our Merchant Princes. 
How they look and*who they are—A day on the Banks of the Hudson. 


N no country can so beautiful, so imposing, so natural, and so diversified a scene be had 
as on our majestic Hudson river. 1 have no doubt but if it had been discovered before 
the Rhine, it would have gained greater popularity. It has another feature of interest 
which no other river can boast of for its time—that it supplies homes to as fine and as rich 
a number of merchants and private gentlemen as any other river in the world. 

I had occasion lately to visit Irvington, and at the same time to see some of the princi- 
pal places in that locality. My first place was that of Mr. J. E. Williams, President of 
the Metropolitan Bauk of this city. Not fiuding Mr. Williams at home, I sought his gar- 
dener, M. Castillo, who kindly conducted me through the grounds. His house stands some 
one hundred and fifty feet above water level, and commands a fine view of the river. It is 
also new, being only finished last spring. It is built of gray stone, roughly cut, and con- 
trasts finely with the surrounding foliage. The roads and walks are constructed of the best 
possible material. After the regular draining and stoning is finished, about ten inches of 
broken limestone is laid on, about the size of beans. The stones come from Kingston, and 
are broken by steam power, the cost of which I could not find. The whole appearance 
of the grounds is picturesque; the land irregular, which gives it a rolling appearance to 
the water’s edge. There are also some fine specimens of the following trees: Hemlock, 
spruce (Abies Canadensis), red cedar (Juniperus Virginica), American lindens (Tilia 
Americanus), Xe. 

Next I entered the grounds of Mr. D. G. Morgan, and through the courtesy of his gar- 
dener, was shown the place. In the first place I must say that Mr. Morgan’s place is well 
kept, and his gardener thoroughly understands his business. When you enter the place 
from the turnpike road, you are at once struck by the beauty of the lawn; and although it 
is only about five acres in extent, yet it looks to be twenty. The characteristics of its 
grounds, planting, surroundings, contrast of foliage, are all so.situated as to make the place 
look three times the size it really is. In fact, the beauty of the lawn, the green so velvety, at 
points massed with trees and shrubs of the rarest kinds, backed by the river and the oppo- 
site hill in the distance, is something which I should dearly like to be able to describe. 
The vinery is of the oldest style of architecture, but the grapes are fine ; and as I looked 
them through, I thought some, and most all, of our American grape growers could learn a 
valuable lesson here. Here, for the first time I have seen, growing in private gardens, I am 
able to speak of the new Coleus. Of the very late ones are Her Majesty, Princess Royal 
and Setting Sun. Of these, Princess Royal is decidedly the best. There are many old 
ones, such as Verschaffeltii, Veichii, ete.. Amongst the grapes are Black Hamburgh, 
Muscat, Hambro, Muscat of Alexandria, Royal Muscatine, Victoria, Hamburgh, Wilmot’s 
H., ete. Black H. and Royal Muscatine were ripe. 

I next come to the place of Mr. Moses H. Grinnell, of the custom house; and as there 
is not much to interest me beyond a fine old farmed place, I leave and enter the grounds 
of Mr. Wm. Moller, sugar refiner of our city. Mr. Moller has spent considerable on his 
place, and amongst the features of interest are two fine green-houses; in one of which are 
some fine healthy specimens of peach trees, which are well fruited. There are some good 








Spring Flowering Bulbs. 


Austrian pines (Pinus Austriaca), and one of the finest Trumpet Creepers I have seen on 
the house (Tacoma Radicans. ) 

From here 1 wended my way to the mansion of George Merritt, one of the most inter- 
esting places on the Hudson. Mr. Merritt is engaged in no business whatever, so far as I 
could learn, except that of making his house and grounds beautiful. Mr. M.’s place is 
about five hundred acres in extent, and is all laid down as a public park in appearance, the 
credit of which must be given to the owner, who has shown himself to be an architect, land- 
seape gardener and horticulturist, of high order. He has lately erected some conserva- 
tories which are not surpassed, if equaled, on this continent. There are 24,000 square feet 
of glass in them, and all under the same roof, and very ornamental in appearance. There 
are 4,000 three and a half feet pipe laid in the main sewer through the grounds, and 90,000 
feet of small pipe. The water supply is from his own reservoir located on the grounds. 
There are some thousands of Rhodedendrons, Kalmias, &c., in great variety, and from the 
most noted growers in Europe. In fact, almost everything new is to be seen there, as well 
as all the old things of merit. Expense seems to be only a secondary consideration. There 
are a great many plants on this place which are not in Central Park, and which are great 
acquisitions. The gardener, Mr. F. Mangold, is a horticulturist of the first order, and I 
must say, in many years I have not met with one who is so well up in the knowledge of 
plants. I shall speak more fully of this and other places at another time. 


GARDENER. 


——__+o—_— 


Spring Flowering Bulbs. 


tye following article, originally written by W. H. H. Pearson, for the Rural American, 
contains information so appropriate to the selection of Bulbs for Fall planting and 
spring blooming, that we copy it entire: 

The spring flowering bulbs are a very interesting class of flowers, and most of the varie- 
ties are very beautiful and easy to raise, and it seems very strange that they are not every- 
where found beautifying the homes of both the rich and the poor, in the city and in the 
country. They make the flower garden gay with brilliant flowers, before the perennial and 
annual flowers begin to bloom, and last a long time, keeping the garden brilliant at a season 
when without them it would look barren and dreary, and sometimes begin to bloom before 
the spring snows are done falling. One reason why they are not more raised is, that they 
should be planted in the autumn. But many wait until they are budded or in bloom, a 
time when they should not be disturbed, and then obtain them, and set them in the grass 
on the lawn, or some other equally unsuitable place ; give them little or no further care, 
and if they live, they soon become so matted together as to produce no flowers, or at best 
but a few small and inferior ones. 

But my object in this article is not to give your readers directions for the culture of 
these bulbs, but to give a description of some of the best varieties, from notes taken when 
they were in bloom last spring, which may prove useful to those who are but little acquainted 
with these flowers, when they make their selections for planting next autumn. 

I think all the spring flowers were later than usual last year in this section. The little 
snowdrop, Galantha nivalis, bloomed first. It has small, pure white flowers, of no special 
beauty, and desirable only on account of blouming before any other flower. 

The Crocus comes next, and is a very beautiful flower. It commenced blooming this 
spring a little past the middle of April, and lasted nearly a month. The earliest variety 
has a small yellow flower, with a brown stripe, called the cloth of gold. A bed of this 
variety presents a very fine appearance. Large Scotch and Large Striped are very large 
and fine striped varieties; and David Rizzio, large purple flower, is splendid. Donna Clara, 
pure white, is good for variety. There are other varieties which are no doubt equally 
desirable, but the varieties I have mentioned are the best I have seen this spring. Crocuses 
make the best display when planted very thickly in beds, the more the better. A very 
pretty effect can be produced by sowing the bulbs broadcast over the lawn, and planting 
wherever they happen to fall. The bulbs of the Crocus are very cheap, and every lover of 
flowers should plant a bed next autumn. : 


The Hyacinths and the Early Tulip were in perfection about the 8th of May. Ellwanger 
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Spring Flowering Bulbs. 


and Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, had a fine display. Of the Hyacinths, 
Bleu Mourant, and La Vestale, blue, were splendid, spike of bloom very large, and with a 
great many large bells on the spike. Tubal Cain, double, has large and very double flow- 
ers, of a rich dark blue color. Queen of the Netherlands, pure white, was a very large 
flower, and very graceful in form. Sultan’s Favorite, is a large single flower of a delicate 
light red color, and very fine form. Emiline, single light blue, has a very long spike of 
bloom, and enormous large bells, perfect form, and altogether one of the most desirable. 
Baron Thuyll, Charles Dickens and Emicus, are also very fine blue varieties. Hannah 
Moore, pure white, has large, graceful bells, but is not perfect in form. Orange Vlag, 
single, is described in the catalogues as orange color, but is a very light yellow. I do not 
admire the yellow hyacinths, as all I have yet seen have a very light color, and are not as 
large and perfect in form as most of the other varieties; but others may like them better, 
and a few will do for variety. Agnes, single, deep pink, almost red, is a splendid variety ; 
spike very long, with numerous large bells, set so thickly together as to nearly conceal the 
stem. Bouquet Tendre has small, semi-double flowers, of a very fine red color. Ewmilius, 
single, rosy white, has very large bells, of a very beautiful and delicate light rose color. 

Many members of the Narcissus family were in bloom at the same time. Narcissus van 
sion, or common double yellow, daffodil, is the earliest, and in this lattitude is often in 
bloom in April. It has large, somewhat greenish yellow flowers, double, but not very per- 
fect in form, but desirable, principally on account of blooming so early, Incomparable is 
a large double flower, deep yellow and orange. Orange Phenix, white or light yellow, with 
deep yellow or orange centre, large and very double, is a very fine variety. Albo Pleno 
Adarato, one of the latest varieties, is of good size, double, and good form, very fragrant, 
and is one of the most desirable varieties we have. Of the single varieties, Maschatus 
Minor, sulphur yellow, and M. Major, larger, deep yellow flowers, are very fine early varieties 
Narcissus Poeticus, white, with the central cup edged with red, is a desirable later blooming 
variety. There are other desirable varieties, but these are the best I have seen this spring. 

The Jonquils (narcissus jonquilles) are very beautiful and fragrant flowers. The large 
double yellow has large and very double flowers, and is delightfully fragrant. The single 
sweet scented, has smaller single flowers, growing in clusters of three or four on a stem, of 
a deep yellow or orange color, fragrant, good form, and is a very desirable variety. 

The most beautiful class of the Narcissus is the Polyanthus Narcissus. The flowers of 
most of the varieties are single, and all grow in clusters of from four to twelve or more 
flowers on one stem. They do not always flower the first spring after planting, and occa- 
sionally a bulb will produce but one flower on the stem, instead of a cluster. They are 
also less hardy than the other varieties, but when well grown are very beautiful flowers. 
The Double Roman has double or semi-double flowers, and is very easy to raise in pots or 
boxes in the house. I had one in bloom early last January. It was planted quite late in 
autumn, and received no special care. Toison d’or, white, yellow cup, is a large and beau- 
tiful variety. Grand Soleil d’or has splendii large flowers. States General, bright lemon 
color, and Luna, pure white, are also very fine varieties. All the varieties are very beau- 
tiful and fragrant, and no flower garden should be without them. 

Many varieties of the Tulip were also in bloom at the same time, the 8th of May. The 
Tulip is the most brilliant and showy of the spring flowering bulbs, and I think it is the 
easiest to raise, and the most sure to give satisfaction when healthy bulbs of good varieties 
are planted and taken good care of. The earliest class is the Duc von Thol. I did not 
see them when they commenced blooming, but think the first flowers appeared towards the 
last of April. The earliest are the single and double red. The single red has small deep 
red flowers, with a narrow edge of bright yellow, and about six inches high. The double 
red grows about the same height, with semi-double flowers, bright red, beautifully edged 
with deep yellow. ‘Phe single scarlet is a splendid variety, flowers of fine form, of the 
richest imaginable scarlet. The single yellow has clear, bright yellow flowers, and when 
planted with the scarlet, makes a splendid display. There are also the pure white, gold 
striped, rose, vermillion, and carmine varieties, all very beautiful. 

Before the Duc van Thol’s are done, the Tournesol begins to bloom. There are but two 
varieties. The domble red and yellow has enormous large flowers, the largest of any variety 
I have yet seen. The flowers are very full and of perfect form ; very bright red and yellow, 





Best Soil for Currants. 





and continues in perfection for a long time. Were I to plant but one variety of tulip, I 
should choose the red and yellow Tournesol. The other variety is the double yellow. This 
also has large double flowers of perfect form, and makes a rich bed, either by itself or when 
mixed with the other variety. The color is clear, rich yellow. 

Next comes the early single and double tulips, containing many most splendid. Those 
who have seen only the common varieties of tulips, as they are generally raised in the 
country, can have no idea of the dazzling display produced by a bed of choice varieties. 
Of the single tulips, Thomas Moore is a very large orange-colored flower, of perfect form, 
and is the largest single variety I ever saw. Red and Yellow of Leiden is a large flower, 
most beautifully striped red and yellow. Canary Bird is a very rich deep yellow. Dorothe 
Blanche is white and crimson, and is large and fine. Vermillion Brilliant, dazzling ver- 
million searlet. Pottebakker, pure white. Knight of Malta, very large. Groatmeester, 
white and crimson striped. Golden Claramond, beautiful yellow. Heirerkroon, crimson 
scarlet, edged with scarlet; and Lac Bontlof, violet and white, are most splendid varieties. 

The double tulips are yearly becoming more popular. The flowers are generally much 
larger than the single, and the colors are nearly as brilliant. Purple Crown, dark red, 
large flower, is one of the best. Gloria Solis, scarlet, edged with yellow, is a fine large 
flower, but as it is but little different from the red and yellow Tournesol, it is hardly desir- 
able to have both varieties. Yellow Rose, large yellow, is a fine large flower. Grand 
Alexandre, yellow, striped with red. Imperator Rubrarum, red. Abbas, orange red. 
Admiral Kingsbergen, golden yellow, striped with bronze, and Crown of Roses, large rose 
color, are all good varieties, and most of them early. 

The double tulips, when perfect, are very desirable flowers, but I think they are less 
hardy than the single varieties, and less sure to produce perfect flowers, and this is espe- 
cially the case with the late double varieties. 

The parrot tulips are very brilliant and very large, but much less regular and perfect in 
form than the other varieties. Belle Jaune, beautiful yellow; Cafe Brun, rich brown ; 
Large Scarlet, and Perfecta, red striped, are some of the best varieties. 

The late flowering show tulips are a most magnificent class, and are great favorites with 
florists. They are divided into Bizarres, Byblooms or Byblemens, and Roses. Bizarres 
have yellow ground, and Byblooms and Roses have white ground, marked with various other 
colors. I think there is but little to choose between these; all are splendid, with tall 
stems, and very large and perfect cups, and of the richest imaginable colors. 

Of all the spring flowering bulbs, I have always had the best success with tulips, which 
have always given the most satisfaction, and no flower, in my opinion, can compare with 
them for rich and striking colors. A selection of even no more than a dozen from the 
varieties I have mentioned, will make a brilliant bed if carefully planted this fall, and most 
of them are so cheap as to be within the reach of nearly every lover of the beautiful. 


—— 


Best Soil for Currants. 


JE have never had good success with currants on light sandy soils. Although well 

/ cultivated and well manured they never grew vigorously; bushes were small and 
fruit thin and imperfect size.. At the end of two years we dug them up and threw them 
away. We believe that in such soils, as a fruit for family gardens, they can only be grown 
satisfactorily in the following places : 

lst. Hither close to the north side of high garden fences. 

2d. In orchards or under the branches of fruit trees which overhang the garden. 

3d. By mulching. 

In such warm light soils the plants must have moisture, and this must come either from 
deep mulching or cool shade. The mulching may be efficacious for a time, but we believe 
the benefits would not be very lasting. The true soil for currants is a well drained clay 
soil, or clay and loam mixed. In this no mulch will be needed, and ordinary cultivation 
is amply sufficient. The finest currants we have ever seen were grown in the partial shade 
of apple and pear orchards, and the owners have never been affected with mildew or the currant 
worm. Coolness, shade, or mulching are indispensable to insure success in currant growing. 
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Flower Culture Sooner Remunerative than Fruit Culture. 
BY ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


a rapidly increasing interest in colored and peculiar leaved plants, is greatly due to 
the stimulus to horticultural progress which comes from the active efforts of horticul- 
tural societies to make their exhibitions attractive, by the novelty and variety of the plants 
and fruits exhibited. For many years the floral part of our exhibitions was considered less 
important than the fruit and vegetables, and few men avowedly gave all their efforts and 
energies to flowers alone. 

But the result of experience with many who have been faithful fruit growers, discourages 
new men from giving all their space and time to fruits. The pear and grape blight, mildew, 
insects, bad years, and their hindrances, so rarely permit a satisfactory crop of fruit to be 
perfected, that none but the most pertinacious of cultivators are willing to give as much of 
their labor to fruit as they used to. The crop of grapes or pears which may attain perfec- 
tion in three or five years is less interesting than the rich color and fragrance of a flower 
garden, whose full beauty may be reached in a single summer. The more liberally societies 
give premiums for successful effort, the sooner we shall be able to have an abundant supply 
of cheap and choice plants for decorative purposes, and were it not for the envies and jeal- 
ousies often bred among competitors, by their success or failure, we might hope that flower 
culture would finally do as much to soften the minds and manners of men or to beautify the 
landscape. The element of selfishness and greed too often comes into the florist’s mind, 
quickly, and fills it full, as stimulated by the desire to produce the best fruit or vegetable, 
he sees and measures color and form, rather for the prize they may give than for their 
personal excellence. . 

He measures beauty with scales and rules, whose standard is set by a horticultural 
society, may be as dead to effects, combinations and harmonies of color and form, as if his 
pets were cabbages. A prize collection of Asters, Dahlias or Chrysanthemnus, whether 
quilled or legulate, must all be of a given diameter and thickness of head, every sub- 
flower to be just such a proportion of size and color. Roses are valued, not for the effect 
they give in masses; not for the sparkle of the dew-drop on their petal in the summer morn- 
ing, but because they are globed or cupped, or a little more or less red or pink or white. 
Competition would have no field of action, and only a poor standard of measurement, if the 
award was to be given for the general effect the flowers produce in a garden, or for the 
beauty which results from good combinations into groups of form or color. This reduction 
of flowers and floral effects to scale and rule grieves one who loves flowers for their spirit- 
uality and fitness in nature’s harmonies; to see the perfected heads with just so many inches 
of diameter or circumference, just such streaks or splashes of color, every flower stuck in 
bottles around an exhibition room, is as annoying as it would be to see the heads of Ma- 
donnas cut out of their canvas and offered in the same way for competitive examination. But 
for all that, the effect of competition and show is good. If a hundred persons are stimu- 
lated by the desire to have the technically best flowers, they will, in their struggle, produce 
something that they may throw aside, but which more artistic persons can combine on the 
large scale into harmonious compositions, and amongst the one hundred who delve for a medal, 
some will imbibe new and strong ideas about color and effect that would never have, in any 
other way, made entrance into their minds. A hundred square feet is room enough to 
cultivate the best collection of any of the best florists flowers, and to give a man a chance 
to spend the leisure of a summer in propagating, tending and enjoying flowers, which we 
must admit are the most wonderful of nature’s bounties. From a dirty looking bulb, from 
a minute seed comes through the cold, dark earth, by subterranean and unexplicable pro- 
cesses, a tender plant so totally unlike bulb, seed, earth or manure, that did we not watch 
the process every year, we should call it a miracle. The soft, green leaves expand, under 
sun and wind, into the Lily, the Gladiolus, the Pansy, the Pink, the Rose, the flower as 
great a step beyond the leaf and stem, as they beyond the seed and earth. If the hanging 
basket in a window in winter, decked with Ferns, a Coliseum, an Ivy, or a Trosseahum, 
can wind its tendrils about the hearth of an entire family, who watch each new leaf, chron- 
icle the appearance of every bud, and welcome every flower, how many times is the oppor- 
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tunity multiplied by the one hundred square feet that gives room for just twenty such 
groups. The sneer or condemnation of the man who despises flowers and their culture 
as unworthy; who lives like the worm with no eyes, but a mouth and a stomach, is of no 
consequence, and should never cause one to turn aside from the pursuit of beauty; he 
deserves pity just as much as if he were born blind, or deaf, or an idiot. Every one meets 
such persons, and hears the question asked, ‘* What good is it; what does it pay?”’ And 
in our hurried business life we are liable to be moved, insensibly, perhaps, by the cynical 
enquiry, because it too often happens that the enquirer is some successful man of business, 
who has knelt at the altar of Mammon; his prayers have been answered, and his knees 
have acquired a permanent bend, but because he is crooked by his idolatry, shall no other 
man stand straight? Money is worth much, is the great prize of life, gives reputation, 
power, glory, but it is generally the easiest thing to get, if we will only pay the price for it ; 
whilst a love of beauty and true understanding and appreciation of nature, comes slowly 
and only with very constant study. 

For small places then, I would urge, most strongly, the merits of those tender plants 
which are equally beautiful in winter and summer, and I believe that as these plants become 
better known they will be wanted, and nurseries and green-houses will supply them at such 
moderate prices as will permit every one who cares to save a liitle from his back and 
stomach, to cheer his mind and eyes, to bring about the door the favorites of other lands, 
and to blend them with the no less lovely plants and flowers which grow in our lanes, hedge- 
rows and meadows. 


Inducing Fruitfulness in Trees. 
BY DAVID Z. EVANS, JR. 


gence are several different ways of inducing fruitfulness in trees, such as root pruning, 
heading in, transplanting, and skinning, the last one being the one that I shall take 
up first, and explain the modus operandi as concisely as possible. 

The benefits to be derived from a proper course of “ skinning ’’—not the skinning done 
by careless cultivators—are numerous, prominent among which may be mentioned, the 
increased size as well as the quality of the fruit, and a clean healthy bark to the tree, and, 
as a matter of course, an abundance of healthy, well-ripened wood. Of course the above 
operations should not be performed on healthy, vigorous trees, for they do not need such 
careful or special treatment ; but where the tree, through age, want of attention, or some 
peculiar or particular cause, does not bear paying crops, ceases to bear at all, or cracks the 
fruit, one or the other plans can, with some assurance of success, be used by the culturist. 
Where no such want is expressed—for trees speak by their actions—it is best to leave well 
enough alone. 

The skinning process is successfully performed as follows: On the longest day of the 
year (June 21st), almost any time after sunrise, having selected the tree to be operated on, 
with a knife circle the bark of the tree as near the ground as you conveniently can; make 
a similar circle just below the first limbs or branches, and strip off a// the bark between the 
circled bark near the limbs and the ground, taking care not to touch the fine, filmy coating 
which envelopes the tree between the bark and tree proper, for bad results will invariably 
ensue ; for if the hand is pressed against the tree, after the removal of the bark, no new 
bark will grow where the hand was pressed. Do not cut through the film with the knife 
when encircling the tree, or you will very likely, lose the tree in consequence. 

Trees, if properly barked, will immediately begin to put on new bark, without losing a 
single leaf, or exhibit any signs of decreased vigor, but, on the contrary, will exhibit 
undoubted signs of new life and rejuvenated energy, and will, the following year, bear a 
large crop of fine fruits, and continue to do so for a series of years, as we have seen veri- 
fied. The experiment was tried with pear trees, with the above very flattering results 
attendant on the trial. 

CHESAPEAKE City, Mp. 
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Pleasant Thoughts. 


Pleasant Thoughts. 


The Watking Leaves of Australia. 


5 geet everybody has heard of the wonderful walking leaves of Australia. For a 
long time after the discovery of that island, many people really believed that the 
leaves of a certain tree which flourished there could walk about the ground. 

The story arose in this way: Some English sailors landed upon the coast one day; after 
roaming about until they were tired, they sat down under a tree to rest themselves. A puff 
of wind came along and blew off a shower of leaves, which, after turning over and over in 
the air, as leaves generally do, they finally rested upon the ground. As it was midsummer, 
and everything appeared quite green, the circumstances puzzled the sailors considerably. 
But their surprise was much greater, as you may well suppose, when, after a short time, 
they saw the leaves crawling along upon the ground towards the trunk of the tree. 

They ran at once for their vessel, without stopping to examine the matter at all, and set 
sail away from the land where everything seemed to be bewitched. One of the men said 
that he expected every moment to see the trees set to and dance a jig. 

Subsequent explorations of Australia have taught us that these walking leaves are insects. 
They live upon the trees. Their bodies are very thin and flat, their wings forming large 
leaf-like organs. When they are disturbed their legs are folded away under their bodies, 
leaving the shape exactly like a leaf, with its stem and all complete. They are of a bright 
green color in the summer, but they gradually change in the fall, with the leaves, to the 
brown of frost-bitten vegetation. 

When shaken from the tree, they lie for a few minutes upon the ground as though they 
were dead, but presently they begin to crawl along towards the tree, which they ascend 
again. They rarely use their wings, although they are pretty well supplied in this respect. 





Charm of Flowers. 


“Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity. Children love them; 
quiet, tender, contented, ordinary people love them as they grow; luxurious an§ disorderly 
people rejoice in them gathered. They are the cottager’s treasure; and in the crowded 
town, mark, as with a little broken fragment of rainbow, the windows of the workers, in 
whose hearts rests the covenant of peace. To the child and the girl, to the peasant and 


manufacturing operative, to the grisette and the nun, the lover and monk, they are precious 
always.” —RusKIN. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great aud small, 
The Oak tree and the Cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore have they birth? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth! 

To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Where’er his faith is dim, 

For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for Him ! 





Editorial Notes. 


A Ramble among the Flower Growers. 


Tue editor of The Michigan Farmer has been rambling among the greenhouses of his vicinity, 
and gives his readers notes of a few old and new things. 

While taking a saunter in the grounds of our friend Adair, the other morning, we took a glance at 
some plants that were beginning to make a very pretty show. Among them were some of the new 
zonale geraniums, over which we note they are making some considerable noise in Europe. Quite a 
handsome variety is the Belle of Detroit, a new variety grown from the seed by Mr. Provis, of this 
city, and the stock of which has been purchased by Mr. Adair. This variety has a neat, close habit, 
and makes a well-shaped plant with a handsome scarlet truss of flowers. But with the zonales the 
foliage is the charm, and the Belle of Detroit is clothed with neat, well-shaped leaves of a pale greenish 
yellow, with a dark bronze zone, that renders it quite distinct and handsome. We noticed Lady 
Cullum and Sophia Dumaresque close by, and some other varieties, but though these sorts were 
quite attractive, we must say that the Belle of Detroit outshone them all. 

Among the new plants were also a Hydrangea variegata, a sort which has a foliage very much 
marked with white. The Caladium esculentum is a tropical plant that at present is beautiful with 
its great broad leaves so curiously veined, and its long fleshy leaf stalks. 

The Coleus tribe, which have of late come forward as foliage plants, have two or three represen- 
tatives, such as the C. Martialis and the C. Versheffeltii, which are great beauties with their 
bronzed leaves and their various shadings. These plants are much used at present for ribbon 
borders, and form handsome stripes. 

Another odd-leaved plant is the 4denanthera versicolor, which is of deep crimson, variegated with 
pink, red and white, till it almost appears to be a bouquet of itself. A new plant is also the varie- 


gated-leaved Spirea, which, though not brilliant as a flowering plant, is handsome when we confine 
our notice to its foliage. 


Pansies, 


Cuar.es D. CopgLand writes how to succeed in growing Pansies : 

‘* Nothing in the world of flowers is painted with such exquisite beauty or endless variety of coloring, 
as the fancy or German pansy. They talk, and smile, and look you in the face, with intelligent counte- 
nances and cheerful eyes, as though they were creatures of life. To succeed well in their cultivation 
T have found it essential to locate my bed so that it will be shaded from the hot sun a portion of the 
day, say from three to six hours. Also to exercise great vigilance to prevent any of the small 
American violet, or the Johnnie-jump-up, from growing within several rods of them. The shade 
causes the plants to be longer lived, and the blossoms to be much larger and perfect. But it should 
be remembered they will all run out and become small, in case any of the small American plants are 
permitted to grow near them. 

No flowers are cultivated more easily than the pansy, as they never winter-kill, and will become 
self-sown if the beds are kept free from weeds. Seed may be sown at all seasons of the year, and 
the plants continue to blossom from April to December. 


Tillandsia Lindeniana. 


Tue London Gardener’s Chronicle describes a new flower, one of the most beautiful Bromeliads 


ever introduced into European gardens. It was grown by B.S. Williams, of the Victoria nursery, 
and is tlfe first ever flowered in England. 


“The leaves are from twelve to eighteen inches in length, and about one inch in breadth, tapering 
upwards, and ending in a fine point. They are dense, sheathing at the base, arranged in a rosulate 








EKéitor’s Portfolio. 


manner and recurved, channeled above and light green, beneath tinged with rose, and streaked with 
fine longitudinal lines of reddish-brown. The scape rises from the centre of the plant and attains a 
height of eighteen or twenty inches, the upper portion broadly ovate, which is caused by its being 
clothed with long distichous imbricating bracts, which are light green, more or less suffused with 
rosy-pink. The flowers, which are round and of good substance, are produced from between the 
bracts, measuring nearly three inches in diameter, the color is rich blue, the centre being pure white. 
The flowers of this elegant plant are very attractive, and are specially valuable on account of its 
color being so rare among stove plants. 

Tillandsia Lindeniana is a plant easily cultivated, and may be grown either in a pot or basket, 
but when in pots it can be used for the decoration of the dinner table, for which it is eminently 
adapted. The pots must be somewhat small, and well drained. The soil should be composed of 
two parts of rough peat, one part of loam and one of sand. This plant, like many other Bromeliads 
which have broad sheathing leaves, is adapted by nature to retain water, and the water should be 
poured into these receptacles and not emptied out, as is too frequently done in the cultivation of this 
class of plants. It is a native of Huancabamba, in Peru, where it grows upon the branches of the 
forest trees. It has been called, in some Continental gardens, 7illandsia cyanea and Vriesia Linde- 
niana.” 


Fruit Trees from Russia. 


_ Muxvesora is introducing fruit trees from Russia. The Professor of Agriculture and Horticulture 
. the State University has received a box of seventy-five varieties from the Imperial gardens of 
ussia. 


Skill of Japanese Horticulturists. 


Haxr a dozen pots of flowers from different countries, and having the soil of the country from 
which they came, were set before a professional Japanese horticulturist for his examination. Then 
the pots were removed, and samples of the soil of each, and leaves from each shrub brought in and 
arranged with the intention of deceiving him. The question was then asked him, “ Which paper of 
soil came from the pot where this leaf grew?” He looked closely at the leaf, and after examining the 
papers of soil, picked out the right one, without a single mistake. 


High or Low Heads for Fruit Trees. 


A conresPonveEnt of the Rural New Yorker says: I have been looking through my orchards of 
pear, apple, peach and cherry trees, numbering over four thousand, and cogitating in my mind the 
height from the ground at which the branches should start. All my trees are fully exposed to severe 
strong winds, not quite as severe as the open prairie winds, but nevertheless, with a clear space of 
over @ hundred miles for the northwest wind to gather strength. I find all my trees with the 
branches starting five to seven feet from the ground to have more or less a cast from an upright posi- 
tion; and on more than twenty per cent of the same trees, the bark on the west and count sides 
is more or less blackened and injured. In some of the said trees I have had the borer, Saperda, but 
he’s not there now ; because I got him out. 

_Of my trees, with heads varying from one to three feet high from the ground, I can see but little 
difference ; all are healthy and all upright. The conclusion I come to is, that hereafter no tree of 
mine shall have its lower tier of branches higher than three feet from the ground, and when they 
can well be, they shall be, about one-half that height. If the trees I buy to plant have been trimmed 
up above my line, I shall cut them clear down and start them anew. The only reasons I have ever 
seen for high-headed trees are those of the man who wants two crops from his land at a time, and 
therefore must plow up close to the trees, no matter how much he barks the body and breaks the 
roots, and the other advocated by a man whose hobby is his curculio catcher, to use which he advo- 
cates a practice, if followed, I feel sure would in ten years produce ninety-fold of injury to its cor- 
responding ten-fold of convenience. 


Gooseberries—How to Grow them Successfully. 


Tae statement made by J. B. Moore, Esq., in his essay on the culture of small fruits, recently 
— in the Farmer, that the Fruit growers of the town of Concord, situated twenty miles from 
3oston, received the past year, after deducting commission, about eight thousand dollars, will be 
likely to arrest the attention of farmers and others in the vicinity of good markets. Mr. Manning, 
of Reading, Mass., states that seven dollars and fifty cents per bushel was eagerly paid for bottling, 
by a Boston fruit preserving company, for a lot of fifty bushels of the larger varieties of currants, 


a ae agg cents per quart was readily obtained for the Cherry and La Versailles varieties, at 
re 


The gooseberry likes a good, deep, moist soil, says Mr. Fuller, in his Small Fruit Culturist, but 
one that is not really wet. A rich soil is also essential, because it is only by keeping up a Vigorous 
growth that large fruit and abundant crop can be secured. An open, airy situation is better than 
one that is confined, and in many sections of the country the north side of a hill would be far pre- 
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ferable to a southern exposure. The extreme heat of the summer has been the greatest impediment 
to the successful cultivation of the English gooseberry, and to counteract this the coolest available 
situation should be selected. Also in enriching the ground, use no fermenting manure; apply none 
but that which is old and well rotted. Cow manure is far better than horse manure, particularly on 
light, warm soils. Mulching the plants in summer is very beneficial, and if tan bark or spent hops 
from a brewery can be obtained, they should be used in preference to hay or straw. Good culture is 
required to produce good crops, the same as with other fruits. 

Mildew is the great trouble in growing the gooseberry. Old plants are more subject to this disease 
than new ones. The following remedies are recommended : 

Scatter flour of sulphur over the bushes soon after the berries have set, and repeat the application 
occasionally until the fruit is ripe. Water the plants with strong soap-suds or dissolve one pound 
of potash in a barrel of water, and then sprinkle the plants once a week with it. Soak fresh mown 
or dry hay in brine for twelve hours ; then cover the entire surface of the soil about the plants with this, 
asamulch. If hops, tan bark, or other mulch has previously been applied, then sprinkle it with 
salt; a single handful to each plant will be sufficient —N. £. Farmer. 


Tea Growing in East Tennessee. 


Tue Knoxville Press and Herald states that James Campbell, residing some ten miles frou 
that place, has been growing the tea plant as an experiment some five years, and with entire 
success. There seems to be no doubt that the climate of that section is congenial to the growth of 
this plant, and no good reason can be assigned why its general cultivation would not prove a remu- 
nerative business. The plant is a deep evergreen shrub, which, when fully developed, is about five 
feet in height ; is hardy, needs no protection from frost ; bears bountifully, and in October is crowned 
with beautiful fragrant flowers. The following season it matures, its seed resembling the buckwheat, 
which germinates as readily as other seed. 


Trees and Shrubs for Beautiful Autumn Foliage. 


Tne Canada Farmer says the following are especially desirable: Besides the maples, with whose 
beautifully tinted leaves we are all familiar, the Scarlet Oak, so named, we presume, from the deep 
scarlet color that its leaves assume in autumn, is well worthy of attention. Apart from its autumnal 
coloring, it is a beautiful and noble tree. It often attains a height of eighty feet, and its finely cut 
leaves are a bright lively green on both sides. It makes a superb object, either planted singly or 
grouped with other trees. 

The White Ash will also find a place in groups of trees, not brought out too prominently, but 
mingling with the others, or skirting here and there a heavy plantation. In autumn this variety puts 
on rich tints of purple, which produce a most pleasing harmony with the more brilliant colors o 
other trees. 

The Liquid Amber is always beautiful, beautiful in its regular and compact form, but more espe- 
cially in its foliage, which all the summer long keeps its glossy freshness, and in the autumn puts on 
a vivid purplish red, as bright and gay as any perterre of flowers. Its effect, in combination with 
other autumn tinted foliage, is most magical. 

The Peperidge may well claim a place in this connection, for though usually to be found in low, 
moist grounds, it will nevertheless flourish well in dry upland, and its beautiful dark green, shining 
leaves, assume in autumn a most brilliant fiery color. 

The Dogwood also can be introduced with great effect. In spring it is very showy, with its large 
white flowers, before the leaves are fully expanded, and in autumn it is covered with brilliant red 
berries, while the leaves change to a most beautiful deep lake red, by which it can be distinguished at 
a distance from any of its showy rivals. 

The Plum-leaved Spirea is a medium sized shrub, and can be used in any place where shrubs are 
needed, whether to form a screen or fill a gap. In spring it is profusely covered with double white 
daisy-like flowers before the foliage appears. The leaves are a most lovely glossy green all through 
the summer, and in the autumn are most gorgeously colored with orange and scarlet. 


Nor are we wholly wanting in climbing shrubs, whose foliage in autumn adds to the charms of the 
landscape : 


“ And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west wind’s summer sighs.” 


The Virginia Creeper is a most rapid climber, fastening itself, like the ivy, by its little rootlets, 
and soon spreading itself over its support. The leaves are a rich deep green in summer, but in 
autumn they glow with scarlet and crimson. What more strikingly beautiful than the fiery leaves 
of this climbing shrub flashing through the dark green boughs of some tall old cedar, seeming in the 
distance like tongues of flame darting along its branches? 
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Editorial Notices. 
Acknowledgments. 


WE are indebted to the following for complimentary favors received : 

Messrs. 8S. Z. Gaar & Cox, Hobbs Station, Ky., for a box of Chambers Pear. - 

To J. J. Younglove, for a box of Delaware grapes. 

To John Duncan, Jackson, Miss., for a box of the Howell Pear. 

These fruits arrived during our absence on the Pacific coast, and though we may have lost the per- 
sonal pleasure of tasting the luscious samples, still we are none the less delighted at these pleasant 
remembrances, and testimonials of respect for Taz Horricutvurist. 


New Catalogues. 


Messrs. S. BoarpMAn & Co., Rochester, N. Y., have favored us with a new edition of their Cata- 
logue. New cuts of fruits and trees have been used, and the arrangement is indicative of excellent 
taste. 

The Commissioners of Internal Revenue have favored us with a published list of all Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Pomological Societies known to exist in the United States, together with the 
names of the principal officers and addresses. It is a valuable manual of reference. 

The Catalogues of Messrs. Graves, Selover, Willard & Co., are always well prepared and well 


printed. We have received their new Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, the latter contain- 
ing a colored frontispiece of new roses. 


Prize Essays on Cooked Food for Cattle. 


WE have repeatedly, in our agricultural articles, urged upon the attention of farmers the advisa- 
bility and benefit of using caldrons or steam vessels for the thorough cooking and preparation of 
feed for animals. We know it saves both time, labor, and expense, and adds immensely to the value 
of the animals kept. We would call special attention to the above pamphlet, issued by Barrows, 
Savery & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., as a document of great interest to every farmer. 

We have received also the following Catalogues : 


Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

Prize List of Agricultural and Industrial Exhibitions to be held at Montreal, September 13 to 16. 

Circular of Information of Bureau of Education for August, 1870, Washington, D. C. 

Grape List of Cliff Cave Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. K. Phenix, Bloomington, Mo., Catalogues of Bulbs and Winter Blooming Plants. 

E. G. Henderson & Sons, London, England, Spring Catalogue of Stove and Greenhouse plants. 

Peat Euel: How to make it, and how to useit. A pamphlet. By T. H. Leavitt. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 


Hargis §& Summer, Quincy, Ill —Wholesale Catalogue Star Nurseries, Fall, 1870. 


Special Catalogues. 


WE invite attention to the new Rose Catalogues of Messrs. Dingee & Conard, Westchester, Pa. 


Also to the Bulb Catalogues of C. L. Allen & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. The firm is the largest bulb 
house in America. 


Fall Advertisements. 


Our Fall patronage, from our old and well known advertisers, is unexpectedly heavy and very 
encouraging. We ask the careful attention of our readers to their announcements. It is only twice 
in the year, Spring and Fall, when they turn out in so fine a force and present their cards to the 
reading public. Every subscriber of Tue Horricutturist will find much to enjoy in the perusal of 
their advertisements; at the same time he cannot fail to appreciate their enterprise and energy. 


Write freely for their catalogues, and give credit to Tuz Horticuiturist for your notice of their 
advertisements. 


Fall Campaign of The Horticulturist. 


We offer unusually excellent terms to all who will aid in extending Taz Horticunturist among 
new subscribers. We will send it as a trial trip—3 months for 30 cents; 6 months for $1. Club 
Terms—2 copies, $4; 3 copies, $5; 5 copies, $7.50, and a copy free. We invite all our friends to 
make up a list of their neighbors and acquaintances interested in gardening and horticultural litera- 
ture, and induce them to register their names for a trial of at least three months. Every one can 
afford 30 cents. We suggest to Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, to introduce our trial trip 


proposition to their members. We hope to make our fall campaign the best series of numbers in 
literary interest ever issued. Send in the names. 





